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PREFACE. 



TVTO excuse is, I hope, needed for the publication of 
these '' Elements of Siamese Grammar." I claim 
it, to be a first attempt made to explain the character 
of the language and I trust it will be criticized in 
this way. 

I do not wish it to be considered as a book, from 
which the foreigner, who comes to Siam, will be en- 
abled to glean the vocabulary and phrases, which he 
has to use in every day life in his household. With 
this aim in view other books have been published, 
which fulfil their purpose, and there is no necessity to 
increase their number. 

I have confined myself in explaining the character of 
the language to Siamese only, and I have refrained from 
entering into a discussion of the fascinating subject of 
its relations to other languages in the i ar East ; for 
in spite of numerous papers published on the subject, 
we have scarcely got beyond generalities. There is no 
doubt, that the language may be traced in some form 
up to the confines of Thibet ; that numerous affinities 
exist with it and some of the Chinese dialects ; but 



ii. Preface 

these affinities have not influenced the culture of the 
Siamese. This is based on Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Hinduism. I have endeavoured as far as was 
possible, without entering into minute disquisitions, to 
trace this influence in the language ; but we shall never 
arrive at a true estimate of Siamese culture and 
history, or more generally and correctly speaking, of 
the Far Eastern peoples, unless the influence, the 
civilization and culture, India had on their laws, 
customs, religions, folklore, and superstitions are clearly 
pointed out. Unhappily however this seems a wish, 
which is likely to remain unfulfilled ; for even where 
we can clearly trace such influence in a certain 
specified area, to draw from it historical conclusions 
will be impossible for want of chronological data. This 
much is however quite clear, that the reproach made to 
the Indian people, that they were a lethargic race 
can, in view of the vast influence they yielded in Indo- 
China, not be maintained. 



In explaining the character of the language, I was 
guided by the word ascribed to the Buddha '' Attho ak- 
khara sanndto," which I am inclined to translate by " the 
sense is made clear by the sentence," and for the 
correctness of this translation, I may refer to the 



Preface iii. 

meaning the word ' aksara ' has in Siamese in the title 

of the keeper of the archives num ^mW\^ in the phrase 

tiTi^ wj: finfe^J to instruct the Royal children, vij^ v^n; finwj 
to read, speaking of the King. 

The examples chosen to explain the usage of the 
language are taken from works, which are considered 
classical, and a list of which I give in the bibli- 
ography. 

I, of course, always consulted the magnum opus 
of Bishop Pallegoix : Grammatica Linguae Thai, Bang- 
kok 1850, and I have to thank for the ready informa- 
tion given to me about some obscure points many 
friends. I must mention more particularly in this 
respect my colleague Phra Borirak Chaturong (Phiim), 
of the General Adviser's Office, Khun Hluang Phya 
Kraisi (Pleng) Chief Judge of the Criminal f*ourt, 

• • 

Phya Prajakitkorachak (Xem) of the Court of Appeal, 
Hluang Viset Virajthan (Son) and Hluang Udom Som- 
batti (Lom) of the Foreign Office. 

Mr. H. W. Rolfe Tutor to His Majesty's children 
undertook the arduous and somewhat tedious task of 
reading with me over the proof-sheets, and it is to 
his knowledge, unfailing zeal and patience, that my 
readers and I are indebted for the form the book has 
finally acquired. I have also to express my thanks in 
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this connection to Mr. E. J. Wills, who before his 
return to Europe on leave largely assisted me. Finally 
I have to express my thanks to the Rev. Mr. Dunlap 
the Superintendent of the " American Presbyterian 
Mission Press," for his care in supervising the printing. 
Although I cannot hope, that the book is free form 
misprints, inconsistencies, and inaccuracies in spelling 
and transliteration, I hope that no misprints which 
pervert the sense have remained uncorrected. 

I have written the book in English, the Lingua 
Franca, East of Suez, and for this course, I hope, I need 
no apology, nor need I point out that in translating 
examples into English, the aim was to give as liter- 
al a translation as possible, although the English might 
sound queer. No apology is also, I hope, wanted for the 
appendices. They treat of matters such as the " Palace 
Language," the "Nobles of Siam" and the "Chronol- 
ogy of Siam," regarding which some curious notions 
exist, which it was my aim to correct. 

Bangkok, March 1900. 
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Letters and Phonetic Rules. 

Alphabet 

The Siamese alphabet is, like other alphabets derived 
from Indian sources, syllabic; i. e. in every single conso- 
nant the vowel '6' is inherent: at the end of a word this 
vowel becomes silent. All other vowels and diphthongs are 
marked by signs written above, before, under, or before 
and after the consonant, after which they are to be pro- 
nounced. The letter n to' is considered by Siamese gram- 
marians as a consonant, because it serves as a support to 
the other vowels, in writing them, as will be seen in the ta- 
ble:- 



TABLE OF ALPHABET. * 



Consonants. 

Gutturals: nko Tikho iikhd ^kho Rkho^^akho ingo. 
Palatals: n cno ft xo ii xo if so oj xo rij jo 
Linguals 2 ^^ 2 ^'^ 3 ^^^ "^ *^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

^ ad «9 ^ ^ / 

Dentals: r do w to ti tho r\ tho n tho u no 

Labials: tj bo u po u pb6 d f 6 n pho il f o n pho u mo 
Semivowels: y jo j ro « lo i vo 
Sibilants: Rso fe^so ^s6 .^ 
Aspirates: w ho w lo q o s ho. 



Vowels in Combination. 



1 


{Ka: n;]$:a: 




2 


ma mka 


3 


61 fiki 




4 


6i fiki 


5 


6«flka 




6 


fi d fiU 


7 


pil t?!^^ 




8 


(^a yka 





uee: in:ke: 




10 


me inke 


11 


lie: i: ure 


k6: 


12 


uo^ imk^ 


13 


to: ft: tn: 


kft: 


14 


te 6 tn k6 


1ft 


iox&o: inx 


k&o: 


16 


BOO nofco 


17 


0*5: tta: lii 


ktia: 


18 


q1 ua ftJ kua 



* For further explanationB about the diacritical marks in the tTanBcriptiou, 
see chapter on Tones. 





Translitsration. 




19 


it%it ia: ifiurkia: 


20 


iduia lilukia 


21 


itva da: i^q: kda: 


22 


iSoda ifiokda 


23 


iotKd: inQ:kd: 


24 


iQOd inokd 


25 


\ofti Ink&i 


26 


loai In kai 


27 


iQifio jmkao 


28 


tfT&m ilikftm 


29 


t| riS 


30 


1)1 rfl 


31 


q m 


32 


fllia 



8 



I have in transcribing the Siamese alphabet adopted 
the system first introduced by Bishop Pallegoix in his 
different works, such as the Grammatica Linguae Thai, 
Bangkok 1850, the Dictionarium Latinum Thai, Bangkok 
I860, the Dictionarium Linguae Thai, Paris 1864, new 
edition revised by J. L. Vey, Bangkok 1896, which is 
employed also in the different works for the use of the 
Roman Catholic converts. 

In this transcription only the short vowels are marked, 
as it appears that contrary to the Aryan languages most of 
the words have long vowels. 

No notice is taken in this transcription of the origin 
of the alphabet. The sounds, reproduced in transliterat- 
ing are those which the characters have at present. I am 
fully aware of the unscientific character of this transcrip- 
tion. Practical considerations decided me to adopt it, of 
which not the the least was, that it is logical and consistent. 



4 Origin of the alphabet. 

The transcription adopted in the diiferent handbooks 
published to assist the learner of Siamese deserves no con- 
sideration, whilst the system of Ewald in his grammar is 
cumbrous and arbitrary and that of Wershoven in his 
grammar, which is only to serve practical purposes, does 
not aspire to scientific exactitude. 



ORIGIN OF THE ALPHABET. 

According to an inscription now preserved in the Wat 
Phra Keo, Bangkok, and published amongst others by 
P. Schmitt ( Saigonl885 ) the Siamese written characters 
were instituted under the reign of Rama Somdet, Maha- 
sakaraj 1203 (1125 A. D. ) 



^■^iw^iW^w 



Autrefois T^criture Siamoise n'existait pas encore. 
En Tan saka 1203 ann^e de la ch^vre le Seigneur Eama 

Somdet fit venir un maitre qui sut cr^er T^criture 
Siamoise; depuis lors T^criture Siamoise a demeur^. Ce 

A /V 

maitre bienfaiteur a lui meme fait cette inscription. 



Indian equivalents. 6 

A reconstruction of the alphabet with either the Skr. 
orPdli equivalent is shown in the following table: 

Vowels. 

Q a 01 d 3 i ti i ^ u p li t] ri t]] ri q li r|-| If 
io e 1q ai to o ioi au di am q: a: 

Consonants. 

Gutturals: nkukhRg^ghih 
Palatals: s c ft ch *ff j 04 jh nj ^^ 

Linguals: jj tjthnodfwdhwn 

Dentals: wttithifidiidhun 

Labials: upejphwbnbhjjm 

Semivowels: palatal y y Sibilants: palatal w 9 

Semivowels: lingual j r Sibilants: lingual t^ sh 

Semivowels: dental S) 1 Sibilants: dental «f s 

Semivowels: labial 1 v Aspiration w h w Z 

I have not considered it necessary to distinguish be- 
tween Sanskrit and PAli equivalents, as it is well known 
that Pdli has lost the dipthongs ai and au, and the r and 1 
vowels, further the palatal and lingual sibilants; but that 
all other diflferences are only sporadic. 

It will be noticed that in drawing up the alphabet the let- 
ters now pronounced respectively d and bare given as equiv- 
alents of the original lingual, dental and labial t , t and p. 
A permutation of sounds has taken place,and where we now 
find fj^ty n t, and tJ p, as equivalents of Indian t, t, and p, it 
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may be taken as indication that the word has been adapted 
to Siamese at a later period. 

As in the course of these investigations we shall frequent- 
ly have occasion to recur to the foregoing, we shall now give 
only a few instances of words of Indian origin in Siamese, 
showing how they were treated to adapt them to the mon- 
osyllabic nature of Siamese and to the dislike of compound 
consonants: e. g. nuQ kapdt Skr. kapa^a rebel, f^nn 
khran Skr. garbha womb, i^wi buphhd Pdli puppha 

flower, tfhtt yak Skr. yaksha, tljow bar5t Skr. p4rada 

quicksilver, jTwrjJ rktsddon Skr. rdshtra people, wjwuuf 

phram Skr. brdhmana, w^li sadudi Skr. stuti praise, Ttfjn 

xadok jdtaka, tiiu b6rdm Skr. parama highest, fh^ s&mli 
Skr. ^almali cotton, ^nin siiphab subhava modest, mt^u 
khS^sem Skr. khsema quietness, ^t^n dibSk Pdli tipu tin, 
ifruiuf\ s^nabSdi Skr. sendpati General, now Minister. 

Of the consonants the whole series of Unguals, the 
sonant aspirates n 04 9u i n, the nasals Oj ru, the sibilants 

n and t^ do not occur in words of pure Siamese origin, al- 
though they are often carelessly written; whilst on the other 

hand n kho ir so d fo rl fo & ho do not occur in 
words of Indian origin. The n kho occurs only, according 
to Siamese grammarians, in the Annamese word m kho 
** throat " and it would appear that this letter has only 
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been introduced into the alphabet to have in the scheme 
an equivalent to n. t. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Consonants. 

n- % d n ij. [ k. c. p. t ] are the surd mutes of 

Sanskrit grammar, and ti. ti. r. n. •». kh. u. ii. a x. [eh] 
«. It. n. ph. 11. yt. m, J. f »j. th. the corresponding surd 

aspirates. Having permuted the original sonants and 
sonant aspirates into surds, new letters were created for 

the sounds b and d viz.ti. q. n. now equivalent to p f t. 

I is the guttural nasal, beard e. g. in Selangore or in '^sing.** 
«. % have the sounds of y and w respectively and in con- 
naotion with other consonants have at the end of a word 
the vowel sounds i and u. 

All remaining consonants viz. the nasals, sibilants, as- 
pirates have the same sounds as in European languages. 

ni is originally the palatal nasal n and is pronounced 

y. in a g. irinjnji s4nja. 

Vowels. 

The position of the vowels in writing has been shown 
in the preceding table, and it is to be noted that vowels 
are pronounced in the continental way. 

The short vowel *6' corresponding to the syllabic 'a' of 
Sanskrit and P41i grammar is inherent in every letter, not 
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otherwise marked; but becomes mute at the end of the 
word. 

The vowel o following a consonant has the sound of 
long o, whilst standing by itself; it is the equivalent of & of 
Indian languages; d is always long. 

t] ^1. n. m riiru and lii and Id are the Sanskrit r and 

1 vowels and should, theoretically speaking, not be used in 
words of Siamese origin. The proper orthography for 

these words being f f a «. 

We have to notice the pronunciation tjiifef asifh rdk 
from Sanskrit riksha omen, through Cambodian sources. 

The : called frnijiirfl vlsanxarni is the visarga of Skr. 

grammar and is used in Siamese as an indication of a very 
short vowel, as will be seen from the table. 

a. called uj'wfe mai phat has the sound of a; if stand- 
ing over two consonants e. g. tm an nu kan. The pronuncia- 
tion may be learnt from the transcription of words such as 

Calcutta rfanww:. In transcribing Sanskrit and Pali it is 

used as equivalent to short 'a' e. g. mm tanhd Pdli tanhd 
lust. If placed over the semivowel q, it acquires the vowel 

sound e. g. tfS hiia head. 

To express the sounds indicated by ^ we find in old writ- 
ings the consonants repeated nw k&ng for m ^v for gsn tua 
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body, and we may also notice uxm^ banphot, for ujjww Skr. 
parvata mountain. 

1 is long a, its technical name being nm %^ Ikk khang. 

The symbol if used in connection with % is called CIfifi^w 
nikha:hit, the anusvara of Sanskrit grammar, and indicates 
a nasal vowel. In most instances jj m may be substituted 
for nikha:hit. 

fi is short I, its technical name being m'^ phin hiia. 
t long i. The stroke added to * is called du y\m f 6n thong. 

n iS Vi^ifi ui ffw jat nam khang. 

fid fluw^fannii. 

These two letters have a sound similar to, but, not 
identical with German u short and long. In words of 

Sanskrit origin it sometimes takes the place of i thus mm 
sliksd Skr. siskhati study. 

If not followed by a consonant as e. g. in Fitikhun, the 

character o must be added e. g. •ffB xii name if!] sd to buy 

for k' ^ 

9 ii called wu iwiln^tin jiet. 

^ u called liug tin khu. 

AQ Uj'iiT is e, as in they. 
UQ is e as in mayor. 



10 Pronounciation. 

IB called uJ' ko 6 corresponds to the Skr. and PAli ava au, 

o e.g. IR R34 Khodom Gautama Gotama, In mpf 6kat, occasion 
Skr. avakd^a Pdli okisa, lo^rti 6s6t Skr. aushadha medicine. 

1 lJjjj?^!^ mSli ma: lai 1 l!j uiu mai muen now both 

indicate the sound ai; originally I was the short diph- 
thong, 1 the corresponding long one. 

We find in inscriptions the sound expressed by 

thus dy for 1,iJ pai v\3Jii for lv\3J mai. 

According to Siamese grammarians \ has to be em- 
ployed in the following 20 words : — 

In U la 

111 \m. W 

^ \ \ __ 

All other words have llj jj?iiii> which, it is evident from 
the preceding list, is likewise the only one employed in 
words of Indian origin e.g. 

Iwidfin Trai pidOk the three Pitakas, lQ?rgjj|j aisavdn 
Sanskrit ai?varya, royalty. 



lu 


lu 




% \ 
Iw 


\?h 


\^ 
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Corresponding to the sound indicated by n5 we 
have further iny kia ino kua and AfiQ kd. 

To express the sound d in words, ending in ii 
j the Q is left out : — thus inu koi, i^y Idi, instead of 



intiu» i«ti^. 
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In words ending with other consonants the sound 

is expressed by iS e. g. d ifi3J ddm formerly, inw k6t 
born, tm ngdn money. 

The sound expressed by i ^ da is written in inscrip- 
tions as imn for ifla miia when, tmti for m rua boat , 
whilst the corresponding im is expressed by simply 
jyu for its present form t^^u rien to inform. 

Instead of writing the short vowels aq: ub: iSu: iBQ: 

if followed by a consonant the sign ^ called i!j Ipi | 
mai tai khu or ig^ii iidfi lek pet is used, e. g. i^u h^n to see. 

In modern writing the a is omitted in words of frequent 

occurrence, e. g. iwu h^n du pen. 

Compound Consonants, Initials, Finals 
and changes of Consonants. 

We find as initials at the commencement of a word 
only vowels, diphthongs and simple consonants, and 
of compound consonants combinations of the surd 
and aspirates, gutturals and labials with the semi- 
vowels «^. and J e.g. w 2^ LI phlop twlight dftj prSp to fine, 

linn kreng hard, mmfi kliet to hate, fij^h khrui fringe, i^^m 
khlong large crowd, used only in connection with elephants. 

In combination with the palatals, j. n- become mute 
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thus -sJi ching truly ; or a very short vowel, tech- 
nically called finwj n«^S Skson klam, similar to the 
svarabhakti of Sanskrit grammar, is inserted in pronoun- 
ciation, e. g. $ih pronounced saldng J part of a tical, uflrai 
saleng injurious to-health, m^f\ talfit, market. 

This same svarabhakti takes place in connection with 

nasals thus iimw khaneng branch of a tree nyu khanun jack- 
fruit, luu xanai, what, how ? l«rjjy samai time, i«rilyj 
s^mien clerk, imiwi sanehd love. In old writings we 
find the first syllable of such words sometimes marked 
with ' . 

The combination vij as for instance in Yinu skb, Yin s6ng, 

nirvinj kra:sueng department, fiuiwd Insi eagle, yiJiuCj s&ph 

riches, is pronuonced if. These words as well as most of the 
preceding ones are of foreign, mostly Cambodian, origin; 
Yinti sab is probably Portuguese saber to know, a word 
which is used throughout the far East. 

Finals. 

At the end of a word only vowels, nasal vowels, diph- 
thongs, and the sounds expressed by the nasals i u. i\. 

and the^urds n- w and tl are allowed. 
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All other consonants acquire therefore at the end of 
the word these sounds, and if compound consonants such 
as occur in words of Indian origin, the last letter becomes 
mute, whilst the first follows the general rule. To indicate 

a mute consonant the sign • 'ntUTimifi thanthaikhkt the 

killing mark is used e. g. if^mxh sokan hair cutting cere- 
mony of Princes. 

^ y. acquire the vowel sounds u and i, djiiwyQ pr&dieu 
presently, rto khuai buffalo; vi occuring in words of Indian 
origin becomes mute, e. g. fiiRnrM phikhrS: to observe, «f^vi 

s&mu crowd Skr. samuha ^v^t^uiun former title of the 

Prime Minister, head of the civilians. 

According to the rule given above inn- the nasals tu 

nj the combination «. sometimes written in words of 
foreign origin acquire the sound u. 

The gutturals acquire the sound n, the labials that of 

the sound d, and all remaining letters viz. palatals, dentals, 

Unguals and sibilants, have the soundn at the end of a word. 

The final sound d is in many instances softened to u 

The rules obtaining with regard to final consonants 
obtain also in the middle of words, thus we account for the 

pronunciation nwnj ratsadon for Skr. rdshtra people, 
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^a:jvnnif chularsakkarSt name of the Siamese era, com- 
mencing 638 A. D. 

The final letters used in Siamese words give a good 
indication of the origin of the word, and it is therefore 
essential that great care be taken in writing what in 

Siamese Grammar are called the m mi^ tua sak8t 

( final letters ) 

Siamese grammarians have made a collection of such 
words, one of the best of which was published in 1886 

[Chula sakarSt 1248] under the title of mmn mtypifiinu 

In giving a few examples, we refer the reader to the 
above book and to our paragraph regarding Indian equiva- 
lents of Siamese letters: — 

uiYi bat Skr.pdda foot, uiwj bat Skr. pdti:a bowl, u\n 

bat Skr. pd^a a noose, Lii^ bat a wound, uiR nak Skr. ndga 

serpent, uin nkk an alloy of gold and copper, a^^vij samflt 
Skr. samudra sea, f^yifi samflt Pdli samudo book [cpr. 

Childers : P41i Dictionary 441] m rot Pdli rasa taste, Jti 
rot Pdli ratha carriage. 

In pronouncing Siamese the following changes take 
place. 

J and ^ are often sounded alike by persons of Chinese 
descent. 
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The surd and sonant labials are interchangeable with 
the corresponding nasal e. g. imu phieb and iu^u mihh 

full loaded, l3J mS,i and m pSi not; the form lil is Laosian 
and occurs constantly in the proverbs of Phra Ruang. 

u is . interchangeable with n thus ^rj foruRjlakhon 
Skr. nagara town and hence theatricals [town plays] not 
as has been suggested to be derived from the name of Ligor 

URj m tujjjJTff ' m R?i langkhon for vi m plough Skr. nangala, 
j^w^l Lophaburi and uwyl name of the town Lophburi.* 

* In two of the edicts of the King Phra Chom Klao, 
His Majesty protests against the spelling un^p saying 

The old city Lopburi was called Lavo and people 
living in temples pretending to have superior knowledge 
called it Nopburi [i. e. Navapuri] [Lavo is the Louvo of 
Laloub^re and the Jesuit fathers; the summer residence of 
King Naray] and further : — 

QUI ^Q iiim \K4 71 nnip du uu iwn: idjin sin m ti iCqi 

13JQI uw^ uila^ TI iilBi l?^jj t]] uw iRn:^ uw^tu u^^^fwu oil 1 
Sf) mSi i^i m^i iiajgltl Irj •] otii i^Q Qtli iwu mi w^n wt3j 

The name of the town is certainly Lopburi as it is 
derived from the word Lav6; but at the present time peo- 
ple living in temples boasting of their knowledge and 
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A change of I andQ we have in fi ngua and S vua Bur- 
mese nwa bullock, of n and i in words of Cambodian 
origin as in wiinnu pha-nakngan for wunmj office, further 

w^^ fi phriingni and mp fi tomorrow. All these changes are 
however sporadic. 

What appears to be a change in initial consonants in 
words of Indian origin must be explained by the fact, that 
the word has been adopted to Siamese at different times 
thus m s6p nw x5p corpse Skr. pava Pdli chava, mm sanon 
tiuu, f(v\n, Skr. sthala Pdli thala, land dry ground and hence 
road; or in words of Cambodian origin, thus inn\}^ salieng 
and mm^ xalieng litter, imm xaleng, utiJJi thaleng declare. 
We further notice a frequent change of w Pdli b and i 
Pdli V as in m\ iw^ji vela time. 

We have finally to mention in this connection a con- 
traction of the pronunciation of some names of towns such 
as Witjwj for ifllirj^l mrwl for nirtjl RBJryn for urj ui^n the name 
of Korat as given in old descriptions of Siam, as Corazemk 

superiority write overlearnedly Muang Nophaburi. What- 
ever it is New Town or New Fortune Town or the Town 
of the nine Excellent qualities or the Town of 
the nine gems or whatever nine or new else, what are they 
thinking about, careless and thoughtless like kittens; let no- 
body believe it, let nobody either call or write anything 
else but Lopburi. 
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i. e. URJ jnra^3J> Portselouc for wprtyt^jn Phltsaniil6k Skr. 
Vishnuloka ; Juthia, Odiaa for b^yikui Ajiitthaja name of 

the old Capital of Siam; Bercalong for wjTFim phra:-khlang 
Royal Treasurer used for the name of the Foreign Minister. 
Great uncertainity prevails in words taken from In- 
dian languages with regard to the letter j, which is added 
somewhat at random. We have thus nTtmt kra: sSt for 
Skr. kshatriya warrior King iJ5T^n for Skr. paduka Royal 
slippers nitmjJ kra: s^m Skr. kshema. 

Accents and Intonation. 

All words in the Siamese language may, theoretically 
speaking, be pronounced in five different ways of into- 
nation. The nomenclature for these tones as introduced 
by Pallegoix in his Grammatica linguae Thai is that of 
tonus rectus, circumflexus, demissus, gravis, altus. We 
have kept these terms as well as the transcription used by 
Pallegoix; for the Siamese grammarians have only a name 
for the signs of the accent, which, as we shall see, have a 
different effect on the letters, over which they are placed. 

In giving a description of these tones we must remind 
the reader, that every such description is necessarily in- 
complete, and that to acquire the right pronimciation the 
help of an educated Siamese is essential. We moreover re- 
fer the reader to the special treaties published e. g. by 
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Bastian: " iiber die Siamesischen Laut and Tonaccente" in 
Monatsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften Berlin 
1876 and Caswell : " Treatise on the Tones of the Siamese 
language" reprinted in Smith: Siam Eepository vol: II 
Bangkok 1870. 

The tones in Siamese are no indication of the sense of 
the sentence, as we find it in European languages, where 
to indicate, explain, or to mark question and answer, we 
may raise and lower the voice. 

Thus to mark the direct question in European lang- 
uages we raise the voice as e. g. yes? and we have in 
Siamese the tonus altus marked kd. 

In the answer to a direct question we use the falling 
inflection yes, which corresponds to the intonation of the 
tonus demissus ka. 

The tonus rectus is the natural tone as heard for in- 
stance in pronouncing the alphabet. It remains unmarked 
ka. 

Syllables with the tonus circumflexus marked ka are 
pronounced in a somewhat deeper intonation than the 
natural tone [tonus rectus] whilst finally the tonus gravis is 
pronounced in a high voice, abruptly lowered marked a. 

To mark these intonations the following four signs are 
used placed above the letter viz : — 
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• called fJuysn phlnekor TiiiBn maiek. 

^ „ fiu^tvi phlnthS „ ^tvi mfti thd. 

rt „ fiu^wl phin tri >> la^Ti Af\ Ifek ch§t so cal- 
led from its form. 

+ called f5y^ mn phIn chSttava or rnnnjufi kaka bat 
crow foot. 

To mark the intonations, Siamese grammarians have 

divided the letters of the alphabet into three classes, which 

are called respectively, m\m n^^'w akson klang middle letters 

pronounced by themselves in the tonus rectus, ofiwj ap ak- 
son Sling high letters pronounced by themselves in the ton- 
us altus and finally the mm h askon tS,m the low letters 
pronounced by themselves with the tonus rectus. 

The mm x\k\^ consist of all originally surd consonants 
and vowels viz ; — 

n*^W2wr|iJtlQ and consequently all vowels, to 

which as was stated before b, according to Siamese gram- 
marianSy serves as a support. 

The m\m ^^ consist of the series of all originally surd 
aspirates, sibilants, and the aspirate. 

The m\m wS consist of all originally sonant letters, 
nasals and semivowels. 
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The first accent ' on tj^e letters of the first-class (mid- 
dle) and second (high) class marks the tonus circumflexus. 

m ka vn ha ; whilst this accent marks in the third 
series the tonus demissus •ii xa. 

The second accent in letters of the first and second- 
class is an indication of the tonus demissus, e. g. 

di kk, w1 ha, whilst it marks in the third-class the tonus 

gravis, e. g. t\ xg,. 

The third and fourth accent occur only in words com- 
mencing with middle letters. The third accent is in this 

case the sign of the tonus gravis, e. g. fii kst, whilst the 

fourth accent marks the tonus altus, e. g. di kd. 

It will be seen from the preceding that certain of 
the high and low letters form a complementary ser- 
ies, viz : — 

•DTI u tij wd «rww w 

FIR Tf nai nvl If s 

which may take five intonations in the same way as the 
!]nfe^J X]mt ftkson klang, and that we may express the tonus 
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demissus in two different ways, as in the following 
scheme : — 

Rectus. Circumflexus. Demissus. Gravis. Altus. 

" n«"tf m fin 

In the series of fifiyj m Skson tSm, there are still re- 
maining the nasals and semivowels. In order to make them 
capable of showing the five intonations the characters 

called wtli ho nam the w h leading, is introduced, which in- 
dicates without accent, e. g. W3jn md the tonus altus, and 
with the first accent the tonus circumflexus wjji m& an in- 
tonation which would otherwise be missing. 

UJ mai why, Iviai mSi new, uj mS-i not, iIj mai wood, 

Iwjj m&i silk. 

The character b, called in this connection, oili 6 nim 
has in preceding the semivowel w j the same effect as the 

vit) ill ho nam, e. g. Qy"w yang to jump, mis ySng custom. 

Although the rule regarding q tIi and vi \li are given as 

stated, there are many exceptions and w and Q are used 
before 5 promiscuously. 

Whilst as we have seen, theoretically speaking, every 
syllable may be pronounced in five different intonations, in 
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practice only monosyllabic words, the finals of which are 
long vowels, nasal vowels and dipthongs, the nasals u, i, 
(and consequently all letters which become nasals) the 
semivowels ti and q (i. e. i and u) have the five intonations. 

Monosyllabic words, the finals of which are short 
vowels, are sounded with the tonus rectus, if the initial 
letter is one of the low letters, and with the tonus circum- 
flexus,if the initial letter belongs to the class of high letters. 

Monosyllabic words ending with one of the letters 

which acquire the sounds n « tl are pronounced with the 
tonus circumflexus, if the initial letter belongs to the high 
or middle class letters. Words commencing with one of 
the low letters have the tonus rectus if the syllable is 
short ; and the tonus demissus if the syllable is long. 

The technical term for syllables which do not have the 
five intonations is ffiniu kh&m tai dead words. 

Dissyllabic words : 

If in dissyllabic words the first syllable is a long one 
both syllables follow the rules as laid down for monosyl- 
lables. 

If in dissyllabic words the first syllable ends with the :» 
the second syllable is not affected and the rule as given re- 
garding monosyllables holds good. 
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Words commencing with Bnw n«n Skson kl&m follow 
the rules of the monosyllablic words. 

It has finally to be noticed that words taken from 
foreign languages follow the pronunciation they have in 
the languages from which they are borrowed. 

Reading Exercise regarding tones. 

We add in original, transcription and translation two 
reading exercises regarding the tones. They are in the 
style of " Peter Piper " and Fischer's Fritz ; and the 
foreigner who has mastered the diflFerent intonations as 
here represented, has at the same time mastered the 
intricacies : — of Siamese intonations. 

Khdo bSk kh§,o va klai krting kSomi khaopen riib 
khdo mi khko khdo khdo m^n khao kldn mki khcto. 

It is said, that near the old capital there is a mountain, 
having the form of a horn, where there is white rice which 
smells so badly, that one cannot eat it. 

^u eJu RH wti RTi m rii rtj ii5ti R"tf tjn ^^i rti ASt 



ni R"tf wiy 



Nang s5i soi s§m hdm siia nung kra: sob hob stia ni sfla 
khtintdn khang phob khang hik k!ng khang khuang 
khkng thuk si khkng khkng khang king khang tai. 
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Nang Soi picked oranges, wearing a jacket covered 
with a sack ; rolling up the mat, she ran away from a tiger 
and climbed up a Klhang-tree ; she found a macacus who 
broke the branch and was hurt at the side. The macacus 
died on the branch of the Khang-tree. 



Diacritical Marks. 

In writing Siamese a space is left between the differ- 
ent parts of a sentence corresponding to our commas, 
colons, and semicolons. In modern writing signs of inter- 
rogation and exclamation are introduced; also,correspond- 
ing to italics, an underlining of a sentence or part of a sen- 
tence takes place. 

We still find in writing o vlaijJu fong man denoting the 
beginning of an article and e/vv^ i?\^^ khomut denoting the 
end of an article. 

1 called Ivi tho denotes repetition of the word or sen- 
tence next preceding. 

•] this sign «^: tmjfijmi la: banjan is used implying 
that the sentence has to be completed in the usual way as 
prescribed by custom, e. g. ijj^in^ t read as pin^n ^j^^njtwjJQjJ 
thun kl&o thun kra: mom addressed to the King. 

Other contractions occur only in Manuscripts and 
their meaning is obvious. 
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Numerals e» wu^ one tei $(m two en mu three li ^ 

four &m five ^wn six c^i^Pi seven cf ud^ eight •Irn 
nine o ^"u nought 6\om ten. 



II.— Etymology. 



INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, CHARACTER 
OF THE SIAMESE LANGUAGE. 

Siamese belongs like some other languages spoken in 
Indo-China to the class of synthetical languages, i. e. the 
different notions to be expressed by language follow each 
other in the state in which they follow each other 
in the mind. Briefly stated the defined member pre- 
cedes the defining one in accordance with gesture language, 
where to express a certain notion, we proceed from the 
known and unalterable to the yet unknown. Another il- 
lustration may be found in the Chinese written language 
with its radical and secondary signs. We know for in- 
stance the species 'dog.' We see an animal similar to it 
in shape, but with some distinctive feature, say the wolf. 
We therefore in order to express the new animal start 
from the known notion of dog and add to it by way of epi- 
thet its distinctive feature, and thus we have in Siamese 

W^1 dog, v\m m the dog of the forest, the wolf, just as in 
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the Chinese written language where wolf is likwise a com- 
pound of dog and the character designating its special 
nature. 

It follows further that a distribution in the socalled 
parts of speech is not possible, as necessarily starting from 
concrete notions the different words gain their distinctive 
features only in the sentence, and we should thus speak in 
Siamese only of words doing functions as nouns, verbs, ad- 
verbs, etc. We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
unit of human speech, is not the single word, but the sen- 
tence, '' Nicht worter sondern worte." 

Another distinctive feature is the absence of abstract 
words, as we can necessarily only have words for concrete 
notions. It follows thus, that to express abstract notions 
we have to change them into concrete ones ; just as we 
have for 'will ' in Chinese, a character, compound of sprout 

and heart, we have in Siamese for will the expression ui 1*^ 
water of the heart. Another way to remedv this defect is 
the adoption from foreign languages, such as Sanskrit and 
Pali, of abstract terms. 

A further distinctive feature of Siamese as a syntheti- 
cal language are the iterative words ; we find in Siamese 
to express a single notion, single according to our gram- 
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matical notions, two or more words which modify or am- 
plify the meaning. We have to refer the reader to the 
chapter on iteratives. 

We have next to mention the descriptive words 
which are added in Siamese to words doing functions as 
nouns which describe them as belonging to a certain cate- 
gory. We find as is well known a survival of this tendency 
when we speak of head of cattle, or brace of wild birds. 

The use of words, which are translated,or do functions, 
as pronouns is another distinctive feature of Siamese as 
a synthetical language. The person speaking of himself, 
speaks of himself as a being in relation to another. 

Closely connected with the absence of abstract nouns 
we have finally to notice the absence of an universal pas- 
sive voice. 



Nouns. 

Siamese nouns of pure Siamese origin are monosylla- 
bic words such as m fire, ^•j head, ru man, 'mx\ dog, mu 
village, tm boat. 

Other words are taken from Indian sources such as 

fiOJJ^ heaven, Skr. svarga, nMfjJ people, Skr. rdshtra, 
•ffi?^ Yiia^ sea, Skr. jala, showing, as can be proved by history, 

the early homestead of the Siamese, which was most likely 
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in the region of Thibet, to have been distant from the sea, to 
which they gradually approached, in establishing their cajp- 
ital first at Sovankalok (Svargaloka), then in Ayuddhya,and 
lastly in Bangkok. The names of these capitals and of 
other towns in Siam showing Indian brahmanicalinRnence. 
In the category of Indian words, we can only count in- 
directly the words of Sanskrit and Pdli origin, which are 
used in the higher and court language to express familiar 
objects such as, e. g. ^\in% for wiji dog, PAli sunaka, ^nj 

for WJJ Skr. siikara; for parts of the body in speaking of 
the King nmuu for w^ hair, Skr. ke^a, n^tmrn for m eye,Skr. 
netra ; the wn: phra in this connection being an honorary 
epithet derived from Skr. vara excellent. We shall recur 
thereto in the appendix in our chapter on the socalled 
RAjafabda, the Palace language. 

Frequently two words are combined to express one 
notion when the second member may be taken as standing 
in an adjectival position to the first, e. g. wui^ milk(water 
of the breast) w mn sugar, water of the palm, (Skr. tdla), 
w Si honey, water of the bee. In these examples w must 
be taken to signify essence. \Am (fire of heaven) flash of 
lighting wi tm thunder; wili^!]paper(skin for communication) 
showing the material used before the introduction of paper 
by the Portuguese njr^ife^, i. e. cartas, ueju m (flat earth) uni- 
verse indicating the notion prevailing also in Siam of the 
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earth being flat. The word am m is now used as equival- 
ent to reign \u am m n^txim ^iJi?(«^ tijijuun tiJiJtjflwj n^m 

iS^ w^i lim la^y. In the reign cf His Majesty the High 

Lord the Supremely Pure Phra Buddha Ldt La Nabhalay 

1u mil m tts'^tju u during the present reign. a4i am Fiu 
Master of the Reign, Master of the Land, is in modern 

practice the general term used for all reigning crowned 

heads as equivalent for IHng. 

It is impossible to account for a tendency which 
makes lightning and thunder compound, and considers 
du rain simple, or to always account for the connection 
of the first and second member, e. g. Wi im tiger tail 
for helm of the ship, whilst on the other hand we get in 
words like ^ i^n butterfly, the evil spirit garment, a 
glance at early mythology. 

The tendency of synthesis, which we noted before, is 
further shown in the fact that to the general name design- 
ating a species, an order, a class, etc., the special name is 
added ; thus we have for fruit ^n iJj(offspring of the tree)the 

general term jj: standing for an original un as shown in 
the inscription of Wat Phra Keo rni ijoi for jj: jjg^ mango, 
utwn lime, jj: a^q mad-apple, uz mm carambole fruit, i^:mv 
cocoanut. It appears that where we do not find the term uz 
prefixed to the specific uame, it may be taken as an in- 
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dication that the fruit isjnot of indigenous growth. Thus 
we have m:s^ ^ pine-apple, vftj m pomegranate "^il^u 
durien. 

As general term for pumpkins we find m as in fin yiqi 
gourd ; for cucumbers am as in upinaj water-melon ; for 
batatas mi as mi im yam, and for the European 
potato miiviPf the foreign potato, a description which is of 
course botanically wrong. 

The general name for flowers is FiQtillj blossom of the 
tree and the term ^Qn is used as first member of the com- 
pound in the description of many flower e.g. non tig lotus, 
f\t\nm jasmine, riQnijwa^itJ rose. [Persian gul =rose ab = 
water, the rose was probably introduced about 200 years 
ago from Buschire]. In this connection we notice the 
word (j for certain flowers which appear to belong to the 
same family such as |j ^^ ij ^ ^\^ |j ^^^ 

The word m tree enters largely in composition in de- 
scription of trees ; whilst the species tree is called Mul!j,i.e- 
the origin of wood; and uj itself enters largely in descrip- 
tion of wood e. g. lii m teakwood, l!j tJ:fi pterocarpuz. 



^ Compare the riddle: m im liim ivi^ fi -^n i) inw ti m 

JQD w? It comes from a foreign country ; it has a top-knot 
and hair and has eyes all round the body. 
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In this connection we notice the figurative expressions 

e?u Ih4 and piBfiiS^J meaning capital and interest the trunk of 

silver and the flowers of the cowries, ifiy, cowries, were 

used up to the late reign as small coins the legal value of 

which was fixed at 800 to one fuang, whilst the market 
value fluctuated. Cpr. n^n ^Jnjnjf an dsrnipr m •] \u hm?\ 

vi li ia^3J m on page 451 on the issue of the coinage during 

the fourth reign. 

In turning to living beings we find, e.g. for insects 

of air descriptions the general term U3J^ e. g., U3J«u fly 

nii^i^ spider; for fish da^i e. g. ^n^ *i}!]"utrouttJ2^i 'i\m gold fish 

iJg^ins::^^ a sort of salmon ; for snakes ^> jmi cobra, ^w^'O 

accrochordus javanicus, ^^nwi green adder,^iJ2^iwater snake 
To this same tendency of classification we may also 
ascribe such words as wjji Lu wolf, V\vr\ -si-SBfi fox, a composi- 
tion with van dog ; with im tiger mEifiT) leopard A^stlj^i 
tiger-cat ; with i!l horse, 34i"m hippopotamus ; whilst the 
newspapers during the recent Behring sea dispute invent- 
ed with ii'm cat, am u\ for seal. 

Substantives designating an office or function 
are formed in connection with the words ^ a per- 
son i4i master xm master. The second member can be 
a word doing function as a verb or a combination of a verb 
and a substantive, when the whole designates the functions 
of the person or his character e. g. wn'S inspecting ^ mi^ 
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inspector, ^u holding in custody |[ ^jj jailor, 5^ keeping in 
order ^ 51 aCq^ nJ3Jm? the administrator of a Province and 
the Provincial authorities. Sometimes ^ and ui^ are in- 
terchangeable, but in nearly all instances the w^ord \4iii de- 
signals the higher office. 

In connection vv^ith words doing functions as substan- 
tives and adjectives the words have a distinctive meaning, 
which is not inherent in the second member, thus w^} DiA, 
i4l Iru the person holding the papers on which money has 
been advanced on personal security e. g., vnfe^ imlu tmu um 
Du> the slaves born in the house of the " monev master." 

um QifiJ duty farmer w%} Qinj ri w the farmer collecting 
duties on fisheries. 

i4l ^f?i the master (over) life (and death), i.e. the King. 
i-s*! udu fiU the occupant of the reign (land.) f^i^i^^ wk:a41 q^ 

m (Skr. samtejas through Cambodian sources) the excel- 
lent master being at the head, wm Princes of the blood 
(fii heaven) in distinction to mm common people, i4l"U"itJ 
Princes, i-sii^iUA (Skr. gu/ia) address of officials of high rank 

i-sl m bridegroom, isl f^v the bride, isi vi the landlord ( vi 
the place. ) 

Whilst i-si designates authority §n offspring has the 
meaning of dependency, e. g. isl wfi creditor, §n V\U debtor; 
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i4i34!) master workman, |n fla workmen, and in plays of 

chance a41 m is called the person holding the stakes and 

§n tin the gamblers. 

iln a word of Cambodian origin and meaning '^ person" 
also largely enters in composition ; thus we find un iviM 
criminal, ^^im gambler, noted character ; the word is not 
necessarily used in a bad sense, and may simply mean a 
collector in an amateurish wav e.g. uni^^m^ l!j collector of 

trees, 'uhim vm^m collector of books ; ilfuJji'jinj professor 
(Skr. prijr^d, knowledge)* ilfiitiiu pupil, student. 

vH head and im originally mother, designate as first 
part of the compound the foremost highest authority. 
vH ViW chief. 

m mi chiliarchos. 

UJJ urn leader. 

uaJ m commander in chief. 
- The word im is often transferred to inanimate 
things, when it acquires the meaning of origin and 
complexity. Sometimes it is used in connec- 
tion with §n offspring. — Perhaps we have to count in 
this category aii w river (the assemblage, the origin of 
water) but §n U) animalculae. 

lijj ynju'^ m yujiis lock and key. 
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im mi 1^ g^n uu In stair case and step, ii%\ im lever. 
^y and §n ti-y bow and arrow. 

va nil tin thumb w u^ ^ti great toe (the foremost 
of the complex hand and foot.) 

w5 iSq^ province capital, (the head of the country.) 
We have further to notice some expressions in connec- 
tion with \u in,into, innermost,designating highest authority 
e.g. lu wa^;w the King, v\f^i^ everything in connection with 
Royalty. The term is frequently used in the less for- 
mal edicts of the King Mongkut in speaking of himself 

e.g. lu Vin'^\i Yii^ mx^nmm fi imu mi 1fi nsn the King will by 

no means blame him; lu V\n'^ vin ii*^^ l^'^n \vi mt ria iKi iiu the 

King wishes to see the head of such a man become bald. 

(Baldness of a person is considered a serious bodily 

defect.) 

lufiJW the Prince at the head of a department, 

corresponding to Royal Duke. 

Itimryij;^ Department of state. 

To the same category belongs the word \um 
pupil of the eye. 

The word ti dregs when used witli regard to in- 
animate things designates remains of material. 

% i^Qii the remains from sawing (saw-dust.) 
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^ m wax (S^ bee). 

Applied to human beings it is used to designate a 
low quality thus : — 

•B iJfi liar. 

%im drunkard, addicted to intoxicants. 
^ m low-born slave. 



^ AJQU leper. 
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The growth of abstract notions in Siamese has taken 
place at a relatively late period of its development. 
Siamese, not having at its disposal prefixes and affixes to 
form abstract words from concrete, had necessarily re- 
course to composition. One of the earliest of these 
words, and perhaps the only one so formed is vr\ 1*^ water 
of the heart, for will. In other cases we have com- 
pounds such as with m word, m m in command, m WBtJ 
answer. 

A number of abstract nouns are formed in connection 
with the word rtiu. 

Fi:njj '^u truth (<J^ true). 
?\7]U mu opinion {mu seeing). 

Fi:nw imf\ ire (the image taken from boiling water) 
F1Q134 ^m joy, Cju hearing f\ good [evangelium]. 
PiTi^ im Is regret (loosing heart). 
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As second part of the compound we find m'm in 
h FiTiJj' iUQ Fi:n34 meaning the gist of the matter i. e. 
the heart, the flesh, the innermost ; whilst 1«^ itself en- 
ters largely into composition designating a quality 
of the mind. These words, when connected in this 
way, may stand as adjectives nouns or verbs. 

Words designating an action are formed in con- 
nection with ma making Skr. kdra. 

rnj 4\ Ci JJ borrowing, loan. 

fiTJ i^ii^ the act of feeding, banquet. 

mjjti the act of fighting, war. 

Many abstract nouns too are taken directly from 
Indian languages, and as practically and theoreti- 
cally every word of Indian origin may be adopted into 
Siamese, we have of necessity to refer to the dictionary. 
We have for instance m^m (Pali metta) indulgence, n^njoj 

Pdli katan/iii gratitude. These words may, without altering 
their meaning, be used in connection with R713J as 
substantives, whilst with 1'^^ they acquire an adjectival 

meaning fitiij h^^hj gratitude l-s ii?"^riJ grateful. 

Gender. 

Distinct words for gender we find only in some words 
with regard to human relationships e. g. 
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m father, ii%\ mother, y paternal grandfather, iii pater- 
nal grandmother, m maternal grandfather, yi^ maternal 
grandmother ; whilst ydi^itJi^ are collectively used to 
designate ancestry, and •?ig^ designates great grand father 
and great grand mother. 

In the chapter on pronouns and modes of address, 
we shall see that expressions originally used to designate 
blood relationship are used as terms of respect to 
persons older than the speaker, be he of equal, or inferior 
rank. 

Thus n designates elder brother or sister, whilst il&i 

is the younger brother or sister; ^i designates uncle 

being elder brother on the father's or mother's side ; 

Qi aunt elder sister of father or mother; Big uncle or 
aunt being the younger brother or sister of the father; 

VTi uncle or aunt being the younger brother or sister of 
father and mother. The direct descendancy of father and 

mother is ^n children ; whilst Vi^iu designates both grand- 
child and nephew; m?\M great grandchild and grand- 
nephew ; finally m great grandchild etc. 

We find further in words taken from Indian Languages 
gender expressed in the affix thus : 

nja^j nn^wly King and Qeen Skr. khshatriya, lihshatriyA. 
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jTffi* jVSft King and Queen Skr. rdja rdjni. 

^W15 pjj'fi child, boy, girl, Skr. kumara kumari. 

ypij y8(fj son daughter Skr. putra putri. 

It has to be noticed, that in poetry according to 
the exigencies of the metre no attention is paid to 
the endings with regard to gender, and that even the 
oblique cases of Indian grammar are used. 

In order however to express gender, where necessary, 
Siamese adds certain distinct words. There are for the 

masculine gender in speaking of human beings *in^ e. g. 
fi •my elder brother ; and for the feminine ^rra and wtyi 
women §n wtyi daughter ite^ ^rra younger sister. 

We have to notice the expression in which now occurs 

only as a designation of a brother of the King W3t asI ifei ^i 

im the Prince, the younger brother of " Him " ; the word 
im being in this connection used as a designation of the 

King; whilst "U'W is used to designate "sister" wj:a4iw 

T4"tfiira the Princess, the elder sister of Him. 

We have further to notice the expressions Bin and t 
for the masculine and feminine gender. 

These words preceding the substantive give^to it now 
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the connotation of a thing, such as we find in Roman 
Law, the slave considered as the property of his master, 
the criminal, the property of the state. It was however 
originally a good term for males and females ; but cpr. 

qiIj k Rufi fi idti |I ii R:n34 Q^ e^ ifijj these four crimin- 
are old offenders, m%i urny\u the criminal. 

The word b is likewise used in connection with 
other than human beings without reference to the gender. 

Thus 6 iViU weasel. 

Qfii the crow. 

Bii!5 vulture. 

In conversation especially the word q is heard with 

regard to inanimate things. We have q in connection 
with plants such aselfi afu? but the rule enforced in 
the Palace language is,that in all cases where t is used in 
other connection than to designate a slave or convicted 
criminal, the word uij is to be substituted. 

For animals we find in general use the terms ^ and 

mim the male and female body. These follow the word 

which they describe, whilst uv for the feminine precedes 
the word and gives to it a more familiar appearance 
jJl rf5^ horse j3l m iti%i^ uii 35i mare ; uti ^ snake. 
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We have further to notice the special word existing 
for elephant tw wa^i^ male elephant TiJ m female elephant. 



In a few instances we have the relation of gender 
transferred to inanimate things e. g. 

nj: itiQ^ m |i njiiU!]^ m i^^ the upper ami lower tile. 

mm m |i' m^Q m im salt in crystals and salt in 
powder. 

fis:^! m |f> r\7tm ^ im the upper and lower part of 
a cocoanut shell, used as a measure. 

Number. 

Where it appears necessary to express the notion 
of singularity or plurality, Siamese has recourse to 
certain words, which are added in adjectival or 
attributal position to the words to which they refer. 

Such words are for the singular e.g. ^i, Viu^ one, iliii; single, 
^IrjRuIr some one, and for the plural V)1 together, vu 
d^ Til Vi^iw all, vin every one, tm f\i all, tj-w some. 

The following examples will illustrate the usage : — 

RU gti SliA IntJy idu s\4 opium smokers sporting a (jueue 
like Chinamen. 
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1w mu Uu RU g^: mm ^^n fiu let every one pay one tamlung 
(let pay money man each tamlung all men.) 

muiufi ^Iwnj wJti3Jfm all the ministers of state. 

Tur^i linii su Kil doi all Siamese and Chinese. 

J1fe^2J^*^^^^^'^^w^^'^Q^^'^'^'^^ al^ people who live within 

the Koyal domain. 

RiiQQinQ ^ AJun in djJ w^^iy won w^^iii fiu white skinned 

people of all classes and of every nationality who are called 
Farangs. 

^u Piu 1^ anv Chinamen. 

wn4lwfe*TQri yn tw u^^nn m the King of Hongsavadi 

raised an army of elephants, horses and men. 

tj"tf RU v\u AW^UJJ mi some people do not succeed es- 
caping from the fire. 

Cases (Prepositions.) 

Siamese indicates the cases either by the position of 
the words in the sentence, or by certain words, doing 
functions as prepositions, 

The relation of the nominative (subject) precedes 
the other parts of speech, the object (accusative) 
follows in most cases the word doing function as a 
verb. For the adjectival relation (genitive), we find 
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e.g. im place ; •bb^ matter ; for the relation of the indirect 
object (dative) we have un> im> nfi ; for the relation 
expressive of removal (ablative) upi, sm ; for the instru- 
mental, the "with" case ^^, rftJ^mi ' for the locative vi> \u>vu' 
Some examples will illustrate the use of these words. 
W ill BiJi Ssj fih going (into the) forest, do not 
(be) forgetting (your) axe. 

Till un li: im m tm d: s3a% going by land (you are) 
meeting (a) tiger, going down (by) boat (you are) meeting 
(a) crocodile. 

^Mj njjin vnfe^ Tny w^^Tim m^ mi\ the children, wives 
and slaves of Ai Klab. 

\\ i\lu^^m un i4i U]^ ^'U'U'w it has nothing to do with 
princes and nobles. 

101 Tru mm i^n 1% Iw iin rmr^^ (taking money distributing 

in parts paying out giving to people.) Let the money be 
distributed j>ro rata to the people. 

xm WJTU m%i ^iiin fim} the huntsman died of poison. 

'TW ^n By the elephant wounded by the arrow. 

tiny ufi wstuiif) ^uiRS W5:i4l q^^w offered to the King. 

wj:yi riTO mj viQFi rlifiu !j^d fr inx j^ Phya Eajwangson 
anchored his boat at Ko Kong. 
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mn R\i tm i\\u sti the persons in the boat were Chinamen 

won ^y ^u mim mf\ e^m ru riij ^^vi -svi I'ffg^ii ru e» jgjj rm 
e\d Fill 4^ <1j1M AQi wilS'l'u ni!}u'^:(?ijj i^ ui d'mADj^iviw n Thirteen 

of the Chief Chinese pirates with Chin a Chinese war prison- 
er, who were caught, were kept in the boat to be escorted to 
Bangkok (People criminal Chinamen Twa Hia pirates 13 
persons with Chin Chin war-prisoner man one in all 14 
persons who capturing able taking bodies in boat for 
escorting sending to Bangkok.) 

Ivi r) w^^ riQiwlii m m% itim nv eJi^ wou Qon let the Com- 
missioners of the RegistrarsDepartment proceed to mark 
the serving men in the Eastern Laosian Provinces. 

pf5 iji fTllf fij flm^m^nutg^pfmit'u ra an tf^i 2 f^ ua wj: vi ut 
^ lisrmj fU St^ ^h xn whtito "fi ^y hr- Our ownself (King Chula 
Chom Klao) received Mr. Carlos Manuelo and the 
Admiral in the Palace (our) residence near the water 
in front of this Palace according to our rank. 

RUBlnr|fef vil )SQ uiii v\7]%} moltj n^uann sti yi leii- The 
two Englishmen after paying reverence retired from 

the audience (Men English two masters offering rever- 
ence returning coming out from audience.) 

^^ 3J RQ134 JJinii'S uri fiu m djtivi^ there was thus a disin 
clination towards persons from foreign countries. 
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Most of the preceding examples are taken as an 
illustration of the uses of the diiferent cases. Besides 
these we have a certain number of other words, which 
from the standpoiut of European Grammar, we are ac- 
customed to look upon as prepositions. 

Direction towards a place we find expressed by the 
words t^f ^y ^^ to ^ towards. 



Position : — \u inside, u^t\ outside, AWViQ above (north) 
111 under (south), «I"i^ below. \m near ifi?i far m close. 

iFiii^ neap tiu above, m^ behind, n?i"W middle, 1%\ near, mx 

outside,beyond,f ^ close, jQii around, will in front, Tf3,w^fiR,lu 
throughout, ^^u to. 

Time : — mv. before, wm ^i^ after. 



I I 



Hostility : — ^n ^• 

Instrumentality : — m \f\^ m%} 

Consequence: — mrz iV\^ on account of, piisj according 
to, ^mi for. 

The words as enumerated may be further 
combined with other prepositions, without materially 

altering the sense : e. g. m in the sense of hostility is 
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equal to m ^> vmi or m ViW in front, m rm nij separate 
m rm opposite, afI^^ rm near, l"u itm)^ between, e^il im from 

su fe to. 

In giving now a few examples in which these words 
occur, we have again to state, that in selecting them, we 
were guided by the possibility of translating them into 
European languages by prepositions, 

\u am m wjri-si am f\u m tibia y^u n^tntlf\ in the reigns of 
all previous kings, (in the Dynasties of the masters of the 
Realm from previous every Prince.) 

\^ wn ^^ rm uaJl s^ Tnii u?^ fij -^ •ni nu pnsj tiqu Is ifiR- If any 
one wishes to sell wood, sell bricks sell mortar 

and other things to the consul or any other 
person, or if any one wishes to hire himself out or con- 
tract to do the work for the consul, let him call on the 
consul, speak about the price, come to an understand- 
ing, then let him sell and enter the service to do the work 
according to his will. 

mu ^ iIq^ let the edict regarding the meritorious acts of 

the King be known to the Royal family and officials 
of all ranks. 
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\^ ifiu m6 maj ii vfi i4l wjr^i let the taxes be collected 
following the course of the river Chao Phya. 

1?^ urn %i vi^;w nViiJ tiu QQnld pffi a«ii ui m ititiunr) ifiu^ 
tn ifio^ jfj aCo^ <wn lin lli eJiii aw^b let Commissioners be ap- 
pointed to proceed to mark the serving population iti 
the provinces of the first second third and fourth order 
to the south and north. 

Asl wj:^! ii3jmi Atlu urwi y\ a41 ^5:y^Anfe^wn1tJ^ Chao 
Phya Yomaraj instead of Chao Phya Krasetrathibodi 
(the Minister of Agriculture is replaced by the Minister 
of Justice.) 

persons who are in the Royal Palace have no other 
protector beside the king. 

WJ:^JJJnfe^ ( nmj ) ?\u fi aap! nsu fTld djrstj ^nus^ o^ nij wjjqjj 
InjMJ AA^ «fjJFiiJ riij a41 ^i sinjui. this Phra Borirak (by name) 
Klab in former times was making up to and 
flattering Mom Kraison, and was in company with 
Chao Fa Aphorn. 

Is dstwu ^^ A^ii mi^ A'] riyu mwm let his life be 
taken according to the decision of their Excellencies 
the Ministers. 
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QtJi 1^ B^ vi vn tJTulw let them not be in front of any 
house. 

w5aTffBTmisnjfilnKmimj suu?^ -irmlKiviPi bu •]. Th® foreign- 
ers from outside came to make a treaty requesting 

that they might buy property and establish them- 
selves in the same way (as near) as the Chinese and 
the inhabitants of other countries. 

y\ mi mam wkurj $(m fey iiu BBnlii \u mii liiljjlna^ un 
Awui iIb will fia usqIiI fiAli lu ^d ii\%^^ at a distance of 200 

sen from inside the City wall not at a great distance such 

as sailing boats or rowing boats may reach within 24 hours. 

tri ^ Iw <li 8^5 ^ Mil JJ1 m ^^ nnj wsruRjui?^ \\i trm aIibu- If 

any one can arrest the criminals let them be sent to the 
Criminal Departmant, within three months. 

tri R\i im'] u stBBnlii ifiu niwuw ^d 4i\w If these 
persons go beyond the limit of 24 hours. 

\]^ wjimpiJ W3:nj5tu far from the Royal Eye and Royal Ear. 
^Mivms isl nuhrm m upi ia^uiu^ su v\^ \lm nju the rank of 
the officials from the Ministers to the Subdirectors. 

m UTOJ^ o^Jti fhw Lnnj% W5:jrffifijwCi the offical accountants 

for the keeping of the accounts belonging to the state. 

van nu BtJi im wo waji- (If) the dog bites, do not bite 

the dog. • V 
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in B^ AVi!]^ n When Mr. Carlos Manuel was in Bangkok, he 
was acquainted with us and came to see us frequently. 

AjQ^Pi: UJiu ^T) dnsjiUA G^ Q1 a boat with Annamese rig 
about 7 wahs long. 



?\nm ^W"ii4in P)2^!]Fi m rm nTi ?\f^m &j^^ the Mahanak through- 
out its length meets with the Phadung creek. 

enl ?i!]3J In^ rm mj 25i ^nm the fort erected near to the 
bed of the creek. 

RU im AQ^1 dji-sgu riu mj gii iwru this man was born about 
the time of full moon. 

fijrnnj n^m^ 3jv^ifrwdl mrix wsrnfi^i wniW^YiBi-si W5:iij5ji4l W5:m^i4l- 
I beg to make a true oath before the assembled 

officials of the Eoyal Treasury in face of the holy Buddha, 

His law and the community of Priests. 

uiTiwi4ii^°"iS^lFiu m^ Qi'Sils- If I commit a fault in 

body speech or spirit. 

mwT4Fi an^ n'wi^ni^ fi^ AAri ^jru up to the end of (my) 
age to death. 

\u i^m liEin i%\m inside the capital and outside tlie 
capital TH m im f\u through heaven and earth (as long as 
heaven and earth last.) 
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Descriptive Words. 

By the term *' descriptive words," we designate 
words which are, in conjunction with the numerals, 
added to words, and do functions as nouns and describe 
them' with the characteristics of a class. Such words, as 
is well known, exist more or less in every language, and 
we have survivals for instance in such words as *' head " 
as designation of cattle, or *' brace " for wild birds. — It 
is to be noted, that the numerals with exception of 
WW " one " precede the descriptive word. 

For human beings we find according to the 
rank they occupy, tim (skr. awga) member, used for Kings, 
princes, for the person of the Buddha, the gods of 
Indian mythology ; and by a transition, easily to be ex- 
plained, the same term is used for things, which are 
exalted througli their use l)y kings, or which are used 
for religious purposes. 

mt Y\ iK fi3Jii4 jjyrj mh mu Qon the palace Phim m Makut 
on the east. 

•m fin W5:!}^^ In the reigns of their Majesties Phra 
Buddha Yot Fa Chulalok, Pha Buddha Ldtla Nabhalai, 
and Phra Nang Klao (the three Kings). 
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The term ^d (Skr. riipa) image is used in connection 
with persons belonging to a religious community : 
nn m^ ff jii, five Buddhist priests. 



Y\1M is used. in connection with persons of high 
rank, such as Ministers etc. and is considered an 
honorary mode of address. 

Atri Ufi irm3J3J^ 7\ idu w^ im <i tIiu four ladies representing 
Goddesses. 

\ii^ is used in designating a person of a certainrank e.g. 

y^jrjiTfvnu ^ojujitTpiJ ri n-fffiu nssjwi^ig^n ^i lim (His Majesty) was 

pleased to bestow ofiicial installations on 4 gentlemen 
officials of the Koyal Page Department. ( i. e. giving 
them a title, making them noblemen.) 

Fiu man is the general term for human beings e. g. 

§n tm en RiA 

For animals of all descriptions, we have the term 
m body, and we have only to notice the exceptional term 
i^Qfi for the domestic elephant w 

The term m is used for articles of furniture, nails 
pictures etc. and serves like the term mi thing, for 
many objects. In common parlance the use of these two 
words seems scarcely restricted e. g. Ti^uaj cakes ^:^ nails. 
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§n is further used with words, where it forms the 
first member of a compound e. g. §n upf^'ii en gn three 

cartridges. 

§n offspring is used as descriptive word for fruit. 
High language requires the word ej^ Skr. phala. The 
word v\UQy is now obsolete, as it is liable in connection 
with certain other words to have an ambiguous 
meaning. 

'^ circle is used as a designation of things of a 
round shape such as rings bells etc. Siamese football 
wtnfQ being played in a ring, the persons playing it 
are likewise designated as o^, and in the same way the 
orchestra 3J Iw is called i^ as the musicians are sitting 
in a circle. — The arena for cock fights is however, 
called m 



m^ back describes everything covered over such 
as houses, floating houses, and applies also where the 
term m?\ is not used in connection with implements 
for Royal use e. g. im mi ei a floating house, ^^run )sq m^ 

two thrones. 

Things flat in shape are designated by the ex- 
pressions uej"U» ^u, tji"u. The difference between the three 
expressions seems to be that m is used, where in the 
word described the size and use has to be taken into 
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consideration e. g, di iso Qu two langoutis ; whilstiidu even, 
flat, is used in conjunction with things not in a frame 
such as njTfn^ mu ^ one sheet of paper, umu ^ am two 
boards, ihi en udu three pieces of silver. tjia4 lastly is used 
in connection with things flat in shape, but in a frame 
n5:*^n sn utu three mirrors, drgi m tiTa two doors. 

The term riQ? mass is used in reference to thing's 

^. • 

heaped up such as !f| bricks, y\T]\} sand, and is applied to 

persons in phrases like [m w?5 s urn five detachments of 
serving men. 

Applied to things occurring in heaps, w^here re- 
ference has to be had to their longish shape, we have 
im small sticks, thus m f^n pencils, tm silver, ria^ gold 
(in bars) ; riou is used where there is no reference as 
to shape. 

RU handle, applies to all things carried in the hand 
such as h\ umbrella, -Jfeu spoon, 'iIqu fork. We find it 
further used with jn carriage. 

lij wood, describes trees, rafts etc. 

n^3J packet applies to all things carried in packets. 

rill n^3J SI one bale of cotton. The term may be applied to 
men assembled in irregular groups ?\\i iiJi4 mis- 
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nntJQn tube is the specific term for things of a 
hollow and longish shape e. g. Uu guns, ijj lei bamboos. 

mu bit, piece, is applied to wooden planks, cut cloth. 
The word ^ is used if these are small and of a hard 

substance, whilst 1114 morsel is used, if reference has to 
be made to soft material lun^^u e^ a slice of meat. 

%mi a roll, applies to things rolled up such as e. g. 

iiwj silk, njTRiM paper, i^n mat, t^t^ cigar. 

^nJij collection, applies to diflFerent parts constituting 
a whole e. g. 

mm DPI niSu s^ the articles bestowed by the King as 
marks of honour to show the dignity of the recipient, 
such as, the teapot, the tray, the betel box, the 
water bottle etc. 

^nn:|ijj S^ ©^ one set of buttons. 

fioii " house," is used as a term indicating encase- 
ment as uTflm watches. 

^1 describes boats. 

So )e) «fi two boats. We also find it in connection with 
Uj lej bamboo, ^ii sugarcane. 

idaj is one of the most common numeral words. 
Originally it was used in connection with j!jFi,kives and then 
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was used as a descriptive word of all stabbing weapons 
e.g. 

mu swords. Further with Aflb^ii a cart, perhaps 
from the traces it leaves on the ground ; then i^%iu 
candle, from its shape ; fiyi^ book, made up of single 

leaves. 

The tusks of an elephant, fi^n are likewise des- 
cribed as mn 

lii leaf, occurs as a descriptive word for plates 
according to their shape m^i^ STU 

n^ round shape, we find applied to stars pitq. the 

sun qt^imCi, the moon *mvij. Fire in the shape of a 
flame ; precious stones, jewellery set in round shape ; 
in modern language f\'^ likewise occurs in connection 
with wn decoration, order, seal. 

igfw veins applies to objects of a longish but small 
shape, occurring singly e. g. wu hair, Tiu feather ; 
whilst «r"m is used where these objects occur in 
quantities. 

tiiYi. tiK) Skr. pada '' foot " is found in connection 
with description of metrical compositions such as : — 

I4fi shot is said of the firing of guns. 
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€i flu teei m, firing 21 shots [the Royal Salute.] 

uw place occurs together with mu^ place. 

VI f^^uf\ iivw 01 \u AiiJ ifi i*n wj:yi at a place on the Ohao 
Phya river, iiuf^ drg m^ in^ iiw w^. the gate Sam Ko^- 

In giving in the preceding lists some examples, 
we have not aspired to completeness. Modern usage 
allows and rather favours the repetition of a word or 
the substitution of a word of a similar meaning instead 
of the descriptive word, and this tendency prevails in 
official languages. We account thus for : — v\umn oi uuh 
three letters. 

wtJiu 6n lim three witnesses, literally witnesses three 
mouths. 

We have sJi sn jJl three horses instead of jJi sn efi 

WJJBuSi ^ WJJQU six arm cushions. 

WOT^^lli 'h lejon wa^iy tw ^ the King got one male 
white elephant. 

Words doing functions 
as Adjectives. 

Adjectives follow the words which they modify, 
and are either single or compound. 
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Of single words doing functions as adjectives we 
have e. g. 

fi good. 

roj beautiful 

Yum hot. 
4} bad. 

RTJfit. 

Compound adjectives are formed in conjunction 

with Is heart, indicating a mental disposition and words 
doing functions as ajective^^ e. g. 

l-s fill cruel, l-s $\ good. \^ ^ rash. 

With will face, front, indicating a concrete outward 
appearance in conjunction with words doing functions 
as verbs, we notice; 

w\li JfiM pretty (a face to be loved) e. g. 

ifin Vi'Crmh a pretty child. 

wiii n^^ frightful, terrible. 

Nearly identical in meaning are words formed with 
vi corresponding in many instances, to a past parti- 
ciple e. g. 
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VI 3TI lovable. 
Y\m') fearful. 



X A 



VI i*?[!] trustworthy. 

iJj:m^ vi Figj -s: a^q ii^lsi a^q edict (regarding things) fit 
to be believed or not to be believed. 

The words m* *?r^ used with words doing functions 
as nouns, and sometimes in conjunction with words 
doing functions as verbs, give an adjectival meaning to 
them. (Compare the chapter on pronouns). 

lAm froth mi lAm frothy ; ^^m modesty mi ^mw modest. 

m^ nTtm^^ \ll^ nm^m^^m frndstimj intoned famous 
Mahamangalasutta of the Buddha Paritta. 

?N5:vi'm iBjmfiQi^fu mi l^^j- The ornamented Royal Seat. 



A > 



wn: 'WVI5 mi mu ^i^ the bright and shining moon. 

In many instances mi^ *tf^ are omitted and we find : — 

mm vij^ 3jwini'?['uvi5tiii4 mnj'Sii -mmr^ jsui? the Prince moun- 
ted the golden jewelled shining vehicle. 

itJi4 UJJJ^i Fiu l3JWSP)5 it is the custom of stupid people. 

In adjectival functions we find expressions formed 
of words doing functions as verbs and nouns (the 
tatpurusha of Sanskrit grammar) : — 
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^njjjj Skr. dharmavid. TJOti wjjj lawful (pleasing to the 
law.) 

•dQ vnu begging (asking alms). 
^iRiiifeU puber. 



|^^\4j'^^ finite and terminable, or more frequently 
in the negative expression ; \^ J-|^ y^^ infinite. 



tri iJPi ambitious. !ji m^rm warlike. 



TJQU n^ suitable (pleasing to art). 



im n^ unsuitable, ^d wjjm n i^u 'squ n?^ Q|i (her) be- 
haviour appears suitable. 



C omparison (the comparative) is expressed by the 

words n^i more and 2^ better; the former following, the lat- 
ter preceding the word so modified e. g. 



9^ ^ I 



ffi Tii^ Cl^ ngi A^^jcTm they love the elephant better 

than the throne (Royal Umbrellas). In many instances 
the adjective is implied. Thus in the proverbs of Phra 
Ruang. 

mi jfi ni^ m^ ii> m^ m rn nil mM> m^ Jn imM nil wtu 
do not love the wind better than water, do not love the 
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« 

cave better than the house, do not love the moon bet- 
ter than the sun. 

3i fisuun i^q^rIiI f( €i i^xi im 4i -s: iiJ\4 tJiiJ the closer 
the matter is enquired into, the clearer is the sin. 



Intensity [Superlative] may be expressed by a repeti- 
tion of the word thus : 

m very good. 

< 

wjJEi Fimi Fiw n In^ n very deceitful and cunning lawyers. 

We find further i\ ^fi the utmost, yi i^iig the one, tin 
thoroughly, ii^ truly, iSlaj vi fully, uhv\U] extremely, Qi un 
urn greatly. All these expressions may be considered 
as modifying the word, after which they are placed in 
a superlative sense e. g. 



A tt^ o^ 



i«rQ nil \4ri a most ferocious tiger. 

t\ JiT^y\%}\nu\m dntwinCj S^ un- The King had a most 
friendly disposition. 

imBi 3J!] fi fi JJTI these most excellent instruments. 

\\n \Inwuiiipi RTi3J I'i^Q^^ extremely far from having an 
exact knowledge. 
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Numerals. 



Cardinals. 

The numerals with their digits, are as follows : 

ei wui one 6\oo fell hundred 



)0) f^m two 

m «vi3J three 

d ^ four 

flf ^ five 

;d wn six 

fii A^ seven 

G( udp] eight 

^ ifli nine 

«io 9ii\ ten 

e^ei ^u iB^ eleven 

eito ^u ^Q^ twelve 

6160 ^ti frm thirteen 



61O0I fe^ im hundred & one 
te]oo f^m m%} two hundred 
siooo mi thousand 
6\oooo wfivA ten thousand 
e^ooooo lif^M hundred th'sand 



eioooooo iiu million 
eiooooooo Infi ten million 



'^2 



zero. 



A A 



too u m twenty 

cno friaj §Li thirty 

The system of counting is at present decimal. It 
may be, that this decimal system was preceded by 
a quinary one, and that the former was adopted from 
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Chinese sources ; for a casual glance will show that 
the words now used for 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10 are identical 
with the Chinese viz :— 

sdm 3 SSI 4 ts'it 7 

pat 8 kieu 9 sib 10 

We have further in the term i^f\ in ^u im a 
word corresponding to Chinese yit one, and in d two 
e. g. in the name of the second month imu Ci. and in ii ^ti 

« 

twenty Chinese yi. — 

The numerals for one wui, five tfi, six wn, seem to 
have no equivalent in Chinese. And perhaps, they repre- 
sent one finger, the whole hand and one added to the 
hand. 

We find, however, in the ^^irpi'ttiyi (the Law regarding 

the distribution of children,) that those born of persons 
in the Civil and Military Departments seem to have 
been named after the first ten Chinese numerals. 

n^^ 1 fi 5 1*^1 9 



^ 



2 nr\ 6 and further <^ 10 



mi\ 3 iSR 7 ^^ 11 

1^ 4 adw 8 g^g^ 12 
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It may also in this connection be mentioned, that 
in Cambodian, where we find originally a quinary system, 
a decimal system has been adopted through Siamese 
sources, viz : 

miiy 1, pir 2, bey 3, buon 4, pram 6 pramuy 6, 
prampil 7, pramb6y 8, prambuon 9, dip 10, motonddp 11, 

pit6nd&p 12,moph^y 20,moph^y muy 21, but samsep 30 mu 

Sru, se sep 40 ^ S^u, roi 100 fen, pahn 1000 Wu, moeun wilu, 

10,000, mo sen u«ru, 100,000, mo lien 1,000,000 gfiu, mo 
kot 10,000,000 tng. 

The numbers from ten-millions upwards are derived 
from Pdli. There are two lists existing both of which 
agree in making the highest number om lnu equal to 

20 

one followed by 140 cyphers i. e. 10,000,000 and both 
these lists are orthodox. 



trig i. e. 




followed 


by 


seve 


tl^ 








14 


tng dtng 








21 


\4^W 








28 


fluvn^w 








35 


on til fi<i 








42 


f)\^ 




• • 




49 



yj 



jy 



jy 



>> 



yt 



fy 
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tfw^vi ] 


L followed 


bv 


56 


(iJh^vi ] 


L „ 




63 


Qwm ] 


"^ >) 




70 


^22 1 


^ 9J 




77 


Qww: ] 


^ fj 




84 


n^vi ] 


^ 99 




91 


t«f mifin: ] 


^ 99 




98 


!^^iJiJ:»: ] 


^ )> 




105 


tl^wnnSn ] 


^ >> 




112 


tlifi^ ] 


^ >> 




119 


f]X\yuz ] 


^ M 




126 


ijviintiiu: ] 


^ >) 




133 


om iTisj ] 


*^ V 




140 
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cyphers. 



From vsfifjiy] onward the series varies, and we have : — 

Qwvi: ; Qwrw: ; nrfQt ; t«r Rufin: . n^Yi . 

tjui-rfJn. iJt[I3j:. ntiTu:; wwmtnur; omliisj 

For comparison sake, we give here the Pali equival- 
ents : — kori, pako^i, kortpako^i, nahuta^ri, ninnahuta;/i, ak- 
khohini, bindu, abbuda^i, nirabbudam, ahaham, ababam, 
a^a/am, sogandhikam, uppala?n, kumudam, pu^arikam, 
padumam, kathana/n, mahakathana/Ti, asankheyyam. 
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Another list given in the Traibhum makes Q?rnTiy 
ecjuivalent to 1 followed by 168 cyphers and gives the 

r 

other numerals as follows : — 

mil:. ofitT! fiu f}VffK, vsfiTi^i* !]ru::!]ru:. edr-s: nrwrw:, ' 
t«r Rufin:. ^d:^:, na^vi:. tjn^Tun: dnjij: n:tny: ^:win:tii"u: 

These cyphers have of course for practical use no 
significance, and they find their place mainly in religious 
writings. 

In official writings we find the Pdli cardinals 
employed i. e. ion 1, tvi 2, ^1 3, spin 4, ttnj'^: 5, uo 6^ mz 

7, tfg 8, ux 9, vii^: 10, mniv\n 11 YiQTVi^r 12. etc. 

The cardinals always precede the word to which 
they refer, with exception of wu^one. 
TW nn']^ m mil a male elephant, biit, 
TW w^"!^ f^m m two male elephants. 

Ordinals. 

The ordinals are formed by adding Ti to the car- 
dinals, or ordinals are implied by placing them after 
the word to which thev refer: — 

71 wu^ first Yi Ci ^Li the twentieth. 
i^QU wiiJ the third month, mm Ann^t^i^ pil' <efin towns of 
the first, second, third and fourth order. 
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The Pdli ordinals are also in use viz: 

dtiii: first yifiii: second wrw^: third -s^ti: fourth tlnj*^aj: 
fifth etc. e. g. 

dtiu Qpi lilii the first fault of woman (i. e. adultery.) 

BSultiplicatives. 

For the Multiplicatives the Pdli expressions are 
used : — 

Lv\jj <^jgiU4 the fourfold amount of the fine. 

Fractionals. 

Of fractionals we notice rh half. We have further : — 

twwFf 1/16 part of a fuang, Pdli soZasa 16> fijl^ of a 
fuang, Pdli txttha 8, i-ffsjg |^ of a f uang, ^n ^ of a fuang. 

There is a tendency to use the above words as fraction- 
als, and thus we have come across the somewhat obscure 
expression: — iifii:) «ftiwjjwm?j' which was to be understood as 
a quarter of a time of 100 years i.e. 25 years. 

Otherwise Siamese has recourse to composition, and 
an expresion like J^ would have to be analyzed, as one 

part of the whole made up of three parts, ff\u »tu iqi 
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Pronouns. 

WORDS DOING FUNCTIONS AS PERSONAL PRONOUNS ; 

MODES OF ADDRESS. 



Z. Person. 

We find in inscriptions p in employed as pronouns 
of the first person : — 

. g. g T! 'St^. I was riding on an elephant; in w 

iifiiW«r^ I followed Vessabhu. 

Of these words g has at the present time acquired 

the connotation of contempt, and is not heard in 
polite conversation. 

in is ' We ' for ' I ' somewhat proudly, and if con- 
versationally used to an inferior, includes the person 
addressed. 

iiio iiwii f\M '^ jypi uu in -s: m idii djrnu 1^- If the state is 

in such bad position, what do we think should be done. 
(What do you think should be done.) 

Besides these words, we find in Siamese a number 
of words which can only be indirectly styled pronouns; 
for as a general rule the words used as pronouns describe 
the person addressing (1st person) and addressed (2nd 
person) simply in relation to one another. Whilst in the 
Aryan languages the personal pronoun of the first and sec- 
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ond person always remains the same e. g. aham, ego, tvam, 

tu,a trait of Byzantinism has entered into modern languages 

which exalts the person addressed according to his rank, 

and this trait of Byzantinism, we find fully developed in 

Siamese, where not only the person addressed is exalted 

in rank, but the person addressing him, describes himself 

in relation to him as of a lower or higher rank. — It would 

of course be absurd to translate these terms litterally 

into European languages. They must simply be treated 

as explanatory expression. We have simply to remember 

the usage prevailing in modern languages, according to 

which the person addressing another person gives him 

the higher title, whilst he keeps his rank. 

We have thus : — 

T\ servant (I), and in combination ri a*?1> tj wj:i4i> •dIwi'sI 

Tiwjr^vinw where i4i is the pronoun of the second person, 

and the words placed before are epitheta ornantia, 

viz. the servant of the master, of the excellent master, of 

the excellent enlightment. Whilst •Jiwisi is the term 

mostly employed in official correspondence, Tiv^K:wYiw4i 

can be properly only used in speaking to the King, but, 
just as nearer home, the higher title is given to persons 
not entitled to it. 

We notice further ri ifiTinm^ •oi ur njtnm Ti y^isruTVi^ 
"Di UP) wsrinv) Both these expressions are used in 
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speaking to Royalty, q^r is Skr. anga, quality; wm is 
8kr. pdda foot the servant under you excellent feet. 

•ri UP) TiTU ^ <i5nj the servant of your your Reverence, 

is used in addressing a priest of high standing. 

We likewise find -Jl tIb^ where tl!]y,small,is an attribute 
of ^^ humble servant. It is used in the North. 

^ ^* I" is now used only in poetry, whilst in conjunction 

with %i it might have been used by the unsophisticated 
inhabitants of the outlying provinces to address the King. 
We read in the history of Siam that messengers from 
Xonabod thus addressed the King : — 

ui^Yiiu g •Jl Q^in nu ^n Master, we want to drink spirits^ 

At this mode of address the courtiers were greatly in- 
censed and tried to forbid them to use such lauguage, 

but the King wiser than they said : — ^u imi fiiKi idu ma 

&(u UQfi iRU ^fiiuinj ^R *^i w aw nou mv 'm> in ol>i fio odi wiw ^ 

These persons are provincials, and this is the language 
to which they are accustomed from of old. We do not 
attach importance thereto. Do not forbid them. 

mi is the word most frequently heard in conversa- 
tion. It enters largely in composition, and a woman 
addressing her superior would call herself q mi or ^mi. 
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We notice further wjjbwcKa' njrwilojj mi used by Princes 
in conversation with each other, and more especially 
where a younger Prince addresses an elder. 

easj is a more deferential term than m4> and is often 
heard, where the speaker wishes to appear polite to a 
person of equal rank with himself. 

nRW3J is a term of respect addressed to a noble. 
in jJi nsn^3JQ3J> in^n nstwaj is used in speaking to Princes * 
and to nobles of high rank. 

A priest speaking of himself to the King, Princes 
or high nobility would use the term tnwsjniw the property 
of self, and addressing laymen ^ (riipa) the body. 

We have finally to mention that the King in letters 
addressed to other Sovereigns styles himself nn^sjui 

as embodying in his person the Kingdom, the "We hj 
the Grace of God " of European Sovereigns, and styles 

other Sovereigns consequently as e. g. nj^ i?JBnJu the 
Emperor of Germany. In Royal autograph letters as print- 
ed in the Phongsavadan we find the Kings of Burma and 
Siam according to their age addressing each other as mjiSls 
W5:i*ay} mm wwa^s wj: o^Ain i!!ii ifiiu older and younger brother. 
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ZZ. Person. 

In many cases a diflFerence cannot be made with 
words used to designate the second and third person. 

We find in inscriptions for the second person im 
and i4i- aq^ is of Cambodian origin where in connection 
with tin man, it is used to designate the second and 
third person, im is at present used in Siamese by 
a superior addressing an inferior and would have the 
connotation of German " Er " or " Sie ", if used for the 
second person. 



i^^ is a substantive meaning Master and has the 
connotation of Master as distinguished from Mister, 
which would be ujn,. and Yiiu Sir ; i4l itself is even 
among equals not considered polite. 

^ may be considered just as gi for the first person, 

the original personal pronoun of the second person. The 
use appears now restricted to poetry. 



Corresponding to g we have fi^ which, whenever or 
whereever used, has the connotation of contempt. 

mi has likewise the connotation of contempt, 
especially if used as a substitute for the third persons. 
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AAfi is frequently heard, if a person of high rank wishes 
to show some sort of familiar condescension to an inferior, 
something like *' old boy "or '* old girl." 

The expression m body if used pronominally shows a 
a certain lack of consideration for the person so addressed. 

Fi^m Skr. gu^a honour,quality, is an honorilfic attribute 
frequently heard in connection with other words of ad- 
dress, thus with titles we have pn4 waQ^» pfu wn: ; officials 
having received installations from the King V\^'^ of the 
4th rank, wn; of the third rank ; whilst again i4i ^ru is the 

mode of address towards officials of the 1st and 2nd rank, 
and may likewise be used in addressing priests and ladies 
of high rank. 

It is usual also for children to address their 
parents with the honorific attribute as ^mm, fa- 
ther, ^ruii3J> mother ; further elder brothers and 

sisters as RUi ^ ; but this use of w is not neces- 

sarily restricted to ones own brothers and sisters ; just as 

tli aunt, ^1 uncle, iji^ grand mother, m grand father, may be 

used for addressing persons older than the speaker with or 

without the epithet ^lu. ^vu m ^vu ii%\ are likewise used in 

addressing children of rank, perhaps as a good omen, 
just as by their origin the words * son ' and ' daughter ' 
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mean the person who will propagate and the person 
who will bear. Children are further addressed as 
^V or as i4lvni mouse, much as in German ' Mauschen.' 

The term mzifi'n wjr^w, Skr. Varatejas, Varaguwa, ex- 

cellent splendour, excellent mercy must be translated 
by Royal Highnes. Frequently it is however used to 
persons from whom a favour is solicited. 

The terms \^i^y lls itri nyniii4i> eJiwjrtiTin* iJieJi^oo^^ 
wjujivi can only be indirectly considered as terms for 
the second person, as understood in Aryan languages, 
since they simply describe the position of an inferior 
addressing a superior : I under your feet: your Honour's 
feet (addressing highest officials of state); I standing 
under the sole of your august feet (addressing a Prince) 
tmder the dust of the sole of your august feet {address- 
ing the King.) 

These terms in their literal meaning can at 
the present time only be considered as survivals ; 
but it is well to remind readers, that their origin is 
due to the belief that the marks of a great man are 
uncter his feet. Thus we have the foot-print of the 
Buddha. 
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We further find that a priest addressing the King uses 
the term tJ53JtJWW5 WJ5r?f?r3Jmji4l, the Highest, pure ex- 
cellent in whom the constituents of Royalty are, the 
Master ; whilst ^ui^ri for Pdli updsaka, and \%iu cor- 
responding to the term brethern are used by Priests 
towards Laymen ; whilst the Priests themselves are ad- 
dressed officially : — 

wjtinn ya^j: iak nnm*^ or as W5: ^ itlu i4l 

The term ibq, which we have previously shown as 

designating the person of the King is used as a mode 

of address, as a near equivalent to •yii'u sir. The King 

himself addresses, by courtesy, his high officials and 

Princes in this way, showing them to be connected with 

his person. 

The wife addressing her husband may also make use 

of this term, whilst she may be addressed in the same 

way or v\mu Both words are of Cambodian origin and 

are interchangeable. 

Special words for addressing a female are, as already 

indicated, Q for a slave or a criminal. Its use is to be 

deprecated, uv, dame, maid was a word formerly 

much affected by missionaries in addressing their converts. 

Outside this circle it is now scarcely heard, but its 

general use still continues in the north, uaj "mother" 

with the name of the person addressed is the most 

common word of address. 
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The word \4iy Master y1i\4 Sir may with or without 
the addition of the word^ w^i, or as ^cuuiy or^uiuiij 

wri]^ be used to persons in authority. The addition of w^^ 

shows that the person addressed is married. 

W3JQ3J is the title given to the wives of Princes 

and highest officials of state, and ^vu U3J W3JQ3J is used 
by children of persons of rank to their mother. 

We have already previously shown the use of the 
term i-si ^lu which is a title bestowed by the King 
upon ladies. 

It may be finally mentioned that the Chinese pronouns 
m for I, g^Q you, may be used and are used in addressing 
a Chinaman. In the same way a Malay and other 
Mahomedans may be addressed as k^ *' tuan " sir or 
qhU elder brother, or with his title 1^:0:11 as persons 
who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

The notion of ^^he" and ^^she" and '4t" are 

expressed by the word i^i ; besides the words previously 

enumerated as doing functions as pronouns of the second 

person. 

Possessive Pronouns. 

Any of the words and phrases shown in the pre- 
ceding may be used as words indicating possession, 
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(possessive pronouns) by being placed after the words 
to which they refer either singly or by adding words 
denoting possession such as %m, im e.g. m g •ao m SuifinWw 
my fathers name was Sri Indradit. 

Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Doing functions as demonstrative pronouns, we 
have ii, 1114,11414 of which H w designate a near object, 
(this that) and iim a remote object. These words if 
used with the second accent ^, iKi, i\4U have, an adjectival 
connotation e, g. u q: 15 what (is) this, but Tim ^ q: Ij what 
is this particular thing. 

vJnl'utl the other side of a place, but more parti- 
cularly applied to a river. Titru: \m at that particular time. 
I4, ^tu are sometimes used at the end of a phrase re- 
capitulating the same, and finishing the sentence 
adverbially, somewhat in the manner of Sanskrit iti. 

Intensity is given to these words by the addition 

of the words im and imi^ and these words are also 

_/ 
used with the personal pronouns, where aqi is the 

absolute reflective pronoun. 

Relative Pronouns. 

Doing functions as relative pronouns, we have the 
words vi Tfi !m &• 

y > ) ^ 
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gn ^u !m Q^ jnfen imi wn: Hpiv^tg^n The officials who were 
in charge of Phitsanulok. 

all who have endeavoured to serve Your Majesty, 

•!q iKrij ^ infe^8f)J1ltJ^'s: ill m nu w The regulations which 
will be issued by the Minister of Agriculture. 

wrwajul |i im niu itlu wn:Spf;j ?^jn4i5iiJiA The Brahmans 
who dress'^as Isvara and Narayana. 

^Q ri ^pi: im liim i^rjRtjwti^ ni] ti umTia^ ^vt!]^ uw ifis^ t]] u i^^u 
^ 34 tlnjnji ^Q ii wl^iiii uw ifis^ §n •tn^ wt^^ uw fi'u yiI wg^i^ ^n 
uiu d'm im Qfii UK iJi5^i fl^i irsm ^siJUi^na^ ^o^ win ia?^ 'viig^iy 

ijjQ^ wgsjyiwTJ un^'^ uii ttq ii i^vri ua^ m uw aQbi awb^j m im 

^1 tiia^m •if^ wtli AJJ!]^ mi m m if^ A*m i\ti i%\m 

Eoyal children and brothers, have the name of, 
(are like), the defences (of the elephant) of the Empire ; 
the learned men, the teachers, the preachers, who know 
the Pi^akas aud the three Vedas are like the eyes of 
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the Empire; the King's Ministers and high officials, 

who are permanent, are like the brains of the Empire; 

the merchants and householders are like the stomach 

of the Empire ; [the hermits and ascetics, who have 

wisdom are like the emblem of the Empire ; sons and 

daughters of all men are like the reflex of their parents ; 

the parents are like the traits of the face ; if you 

destroy and oppress the children, you do it of your 

own accord, in as much as you destroy, what is the 

face of the Empire ; the soldiers and warriors are like 

the hands and feet of the Empire ; thus then do not 

destroy, what are the defences of the Empire ; do not 

tear out, what are the eyeballs of the Empire ; do not 

destroy, what is the emblem of the Empire ; do not 

oppress, what is the brains of the Empire ; do not tear 

out the stomach of the Empire ; do not disfigure, what 

is the face of the Empire ; do not cut off the hands and 

feet of the Empire. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

As interrogative pronouns we have the words Irj 
who, q: IJ what, Iw what. Of these words \m and orlj 
may commence the sentence \m m who is coming? b:1j g^in 
what is falling, whilst 1^ as an interrogative pronoun 
always, finishes the sentence e. g. W3jq iiwyiCi fiu \f\ which 
Physician ? 
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As indefinite pronouns we have 1^, which however 
can only be employed in conjuction with |f for animate 
beings, with h for inanimate th ings, or in being repeated 
e. g. \f\ \f\ \\iif^T\ mi QflN-si everything in this world, is perish- 
able. 

tti ^ wiw ^ Ifilaj ill if any one should not obey. 

The Verb. 

Words doing functions as verbs have in the mselves a 
gerundial neutral meaning. The special meaning is given 
to them by their position in the sentence or by certain auxi. 
liary words, which in adopting the technical terms of gram- 
mar may be described as adverbs or auxiliary verbs. We 
hive e. g. f\u eating, Ufiu sleeping, ill going, U) coming, wkj 
dying, idiA being, (living) o^ being (remaining,) i5 having. 

*fw iilii fti W3niRj» the elephant is the good fortune of 
the Realm, (is of good omen.) 

Wii ^njifiR FiljQ^wwiSiQn Nay Bun kdt caught a female 
white elephant ; 

\^ Yiiw iiPi WQ m employ slaves only according to their 
strength. 

^ 'Jlnli ufi mn m iJ?ii He rode (on an) elephant (and) 
got deer and fish. 
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3J uf\i tri\j 9\ f{ dii nm^ Airi dm wsm having children if 

(they are) not good (they) become (like) enemies to (their) 
father and mother. 

The tendency of analysis, which we have previously 
noticed in Siamese, we find also m the formation of 
verbs. Certain auxiliary words are used preceded by 
other words which modify their meaning. 

We have thus : — 

w in the sense of preserving, i^y in the sense of 
perishing, nu ascending, ai descending, If^ handing over 
e. g. : — 'iiXi imprisoning, aqi w keeping, m%} im dying, 
V!i 1^%} destroying, -si Bnj tiu flourishing, jf\ m de- 
teriorating, wn a^ falling ; but »)n m nu agreeing, is 
constructed in the same way as ' tomber d'accord,' 
ilnu «^ pacifying, f\ w improving. 

We find further a tendency of amplification in as 
much as to words in themselves complete, the descriptive 
words id notifying movement from a place and U) 
notifying movement to a place are added e. g. 

wtild escaping, w id entering, Qon id going out, 1*^*1 aji 
entering, n^tiaji returning. 

These when used in conjuction with other verbs are 
separated from the verbs to which they refer e. g. 
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tjn m nIi iQitjMJ nnin m ^iw arrest the children and 

wives (family) for imprisonment ioi ufi u) bring the 
person. 

l!^ •n xij^ijld JtJ ui ri^ wjoirj let the Commissioner go 
to receive him in the capital, un wyu Qonlil 8^Q m waii 
raised an army of reserves to fight the Burmese. 
tjw fi i^:ltj nw jTii ilsuwrii i«'y now the old Koyal custom has 
been abandoned. 

The concrete nature of Siamese is shown in the 
formation of verbs of an abstract connotation, with \^ 
' mental disposition, heart ; thus fearing, is falling of 
the heart wn l-s 5 trusting, keeping of the heart l^l-s » 
regretting, losing of the heart i^u *l*s > changing 
nSu l-s > disgusting iQb l-s > understanding m h (enter- 
ing the heart) ; thanking •dQU l-s where l-s refers to the 
mind of the person addressed, consequently in address- 
ing the King, the phrase would be TiQtJ njt jTawt] 1yi?j and 

addressed to persons of ranks hqu w5:Afnr WJtFi^Ui^ We may use 

these words by themselves or in connection with the words 
£) having, and Fin3J matter, (see the paragraphs on 
abstracts nouns.) Thus ii Rgi34 my l-s I regret. 

Other notions are expressed by analyzing the 
action of the words with iffi making, VSilviw punishing, 
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•nitntJ sinning; •ni^ry offering, and thus we have also "*!ii4i 
making fields for planting. Further g looking, gwiu 

despising (looking disgust), § idy^ imitating. 

In other instances the action is analyzed e. g. 
••^i aji wi flii earning i. e. making, coming, looking, eating 
ifi^Q if^u walking i. e. going playing, ^^ inn joking, 

talking playing ; Fifi Bin devising, thinking reading ; fiw p 
considering, thinking looking ; ism g speculating, staring 

looking ; SU nini^ becoming bankrupt, falling, dropping, 
melting. The last part of these verbs may be 
considered as adverbs. 

Passive Voice. 

The words doing functions as verbs, which we 
have up to now considered, have in themselves a neutral 
medial meaning, i. e. they are in themselves neither active 
nor passive. From the synthetical nature of the language 
it is quite clear, that the active meaning prevailed in most 
instances, that the desire of the language would be to 
express the sentence as much as possible in the active 
sense. If we take the sentence ' I am loved,' it is quite 
clear, that we must be loved by some one, ' that I am 
the object of love for some one ' and Siamese would 
express, the phrase "loved by the father" by du yi Jfi 'nm Qm. 
Again the notions of to be vanquished etc. imply 
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that the acts must be done by someone or something, 
and thus we find the words r5?j> Ifiy and im used. 

waji uonj iiwn m\^ Iwnj the Burmese and Peguans 
were defeated by the Thai Yai. 

The notion of passivity may further be indicated 
by Id preceded by words doing functions as verbs 
ffu id to be extinguished, 7)^1^ id to be destroyed, to be 
scattered. We find the expression id in locutions of 
this description interchangeable with i^ii perishing 
iiwn im to be broken. 

^n 'touched' is used as equivalent to the passive 

voice in connection with words denoting a painful 
corporal, or mental affliction e. g. ^n A^iiii being beaten, 

^nlu being condemned to confiscation of property 
^n tiQfi to be cashiered. 

Phra Indrabibal was cashiered from his office for 
disobeying the orders of his superiors. 

The word m^ indicating necessity may in a few 
instances be used interchangeable with, ^n 

m^ fti has the same meaning as pn, but in most 
cases ^n is the consequence of m^ i. e. ^^ n'sifiru'ri 



/ 
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to be punished by the King's orders, but ^n rnfvRii'fi to 

undergo this punishment ; — m^ imu condemned to be 
beaten. 

vim iu wnrff tnoji 4i n^fi ^n- He is to be punished by- 
imprisonment. In this connection the expression itlii lYiw 
being punished may be noted. 

In the endeavour to foster a passive voice on the 
Siamese language, we have heard such expressions -as 
^n i^nj for ' to be invited ' on the analogy we suppose of a 

^n iuvur^ to be pressed into the Government Service. 

\^ preceding words doing functions as verbs gives 
to them sometimes an imperative impersonal passive 
or rather medial meaning : — 

ll^i Rfi wi ^Ij ^ ?nuk ifioi.a^wtjj fields and gardens may 
be looked for in Lophburi. 

Iw mu 71 it\m wjwuyl itim Sutij y^ mi\ if\i\ let them be call- 
ed Phromburi and Inburi as formerly (Brahma Indra.) 

Tenses : 

If the present tense is to be expressed, we find the 
word Q^ being (concrete) used thus nn fiy residing fiu 

0^ in the act of eating ; r\v\i5 4i b^ Ififen tijrgi the soldiers 
in the act of guarding the door. 
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The historical present we have e. g. tfJ ifiH wurff idu fini^ 

Q^ whilst he was still a Priest (speaking of a Prince). 

The word mm strength (of Cambodian origin) indi- 
cates the very act, if followed by q^ at the end of the 

sentence : — iidu fiii tyi ^^ijj nim t\ ^n mFinjj ntj mi q^ Siam 

was in the very act of fighting with Burma. 



viwTJ w^TQfi ?j5 niiJi TU S^ !]|/ The Peguan soldiers were still 
brave and eager to fight. 

The past is indicated by the words ill, and u^. 
The former precedes the modified word and has the 

meaning of the imperfect; whilst aaSq at the end of a 
sentence indicates the perfect, i.e. the completed action; — 

Tiwi4i Q 111 iw\4 35 Riy Vinii' I did not see the King's camp. 

im wjn4l vMm i^n nu %x) yiti mfio ^u iigJ^- The army of the 
King of Pegu has been dissolved and has gone to the North. 

no um m W5:i4i iidj yn vr\ t^ imi rid i^m t1 m bji m ifioi I'ffy UTif) 
iiii5 fflli uon ?i^ ui ^"5 m Vi^n- As soon as the detachment 
of the Prince of Pre arrived there and saw the en- 
campment empty, and that they had already established 
themselves at Xainat, notice was given to the the 
King's army. 
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In combination we have iK and iijfi when a plu- 
perfect meaning is to be given e. g. 

W3:y-i f^uim rKjIK rjbi Sljrff^ajilli u^ fi pfenw tJi^i trnm 

wnwajmi-st/tny iiRtanj jts ilsriwrfi- After Phya Lavek had as- 
cended the throne, he endeavoured to protect the Sama- 
lias, the Brahma^ias the teachers, in justice in accord- 
ance with the Royal prerogative. 

fij^ jrimxidninw us^ njJnjdjriinFf 111 1% f^m iRoj w^i^ *i6 

Burma and Pegu had for several generations of 

Kings used the old chronology. 

Xhiture 
The future may be indicated by the word ^r, which has 

in many cases only the meaning of consequence, or of a 

conjunctive. 

The army of His Majesty Phra Mahadharmaraja 
will come, and before long good or evil will come to 
an end. 

W3:i4i i^^i Iwjj %ir\ m ami w^i m in m o^ tvi: m: inw 

til mRnoj lii trai QU «n3J 5ii ft ^i iin wi on The Prince of Xieng- 
mai raised an army of 100,000 men and had establish- 
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ed himself already for 4 or 5 months in Saraket ; he 

saw however the handicraft and strength of the soldiers 

only to day ; whether it will be good or evil, as he is 

intent on war, in a few days he will raise another 

army. 

Command. 

The imperative is expressed by the words :—^i sfei 
e. g. s^ TOJ f)tJi« help and assist Kiiu Kildw si iwu <}i ^ in ififi 



^ 



You must all agree with me. sfei i^%iM im write it 
yourself. 

In many cases the phrase finishes with ^ and ififi 

Let Phya Lavek the new Prince govern the clients 

and people according to justice and the Eoyal custom 

of the Kings of old. 

Necessity 

is expressed by 4i and in combination sidu 4*1 s: an u!?u 1ft 

fimuiw We must take revenge with all strength. 

An Optative 
meaning is given to the phrase by adding to the word 
doing function as a verb, the word iwu 

To escape might not be feasible, to raise an army 
and fight, might be beyond our power. 
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Adverbial Locutions. 

In the following paragraphs, we have to consider 
words and phrases used in an adverbial sense. We 
follow in this list the usual grammatical terminology, 
dividing the adverbial locutions into those referring to 
place, time, manner, cause, affirmative and negative, and it 
is necessary at once to point out, that many of these 
words may be considered as conjunctions. 

Place. 

To indicate place, we have in connection with 

yi> vi 6, fi w> fi l\lu designating position as here, there 
yonder. 

Direction.* 

Direction to a place is indicated by vm^ In iwu where^ 
-sin iwu wherefrom. 

Distance 

Distance is indicated by In^ near, close by, in«^ far e.g. 
\\n wsrmwj wjinjjni far from the Kings eyes and ears. Fur- 
ther by m separate, ?r near, •Jl?j left, titi right. 

Time. 

To designate time, we find in connection with 
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iiio time, ifio iKi at that time, and we have to notice 
that in theatrical poetry a new personage is generally 
introduced by the words ifio xm and uf\ \Ki- 

Future time is indicated by itn u\ iflo iSm m ihn 
myw^"! or by the \u ouiFiwrn^ (anAgata kAla.) 

wniw fi mvd ijjq ^h from henceforth in future. 

wjnj"m JWJifl's wjnwin^fi a41 qjI w5 jfifen iidu fiu mj jji His 
Majesty Phra Nang Klao reigned ever afterwards. 
my w^jjIJi Yinu h k iflo^ SifUfiUAfifi rnj ^ t^j Later on it be- 
came known that disturbances had taken place in 
Lisbon. 

Time preceding is indicated by ajjq fiou* or urf tiou, 

uri iR3J. m^ ?i:w e. g. m^ o 3J1 S^ mtf' d ii^ After 39 years 
had elapsed. — 

As introducing adverbial locutions, we have further 



^ 



the words Tiui: time, Fin^ opportunity, rh time inter- 



A 



changeable with ajjq- To the above locutions 
lu> acting as a preposition, is sometimes added. 

iljriYiw at the time when the army of the King of Pegu 
arrived there, the report was spread to Cambodia. 
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The notion of 'now' is expressed by the words 
m Uy im'2 u at this time, at this very moment, and this is 
sometimes amplified to m if\^i xi- 

vi nnf/i idji^ifi^ H d^ w Royal orders were issued to Krom 

Hmun Chesdabodin to prepare what is now the Portu- 
guese Consulate. 

Indefinite time, the "once upon a time" of fairy 
tales, we find expressed by the words q^ u) qu m^, it 

happened one day. The same meaning is given by the 
phrase \u l^^u u corresponding to pdli ekam samayam. 
The expressions for 'definite time' are wfi to-day, 
TiU fi or ihn 7]U fi yesterday, m^ xi or mu u to-morrow, i^Q m fi 
last night, tm to u, the day before yesterday, um u the 
day after to-morrow, mm^ xi three days from to-day, 
where fi designates the point of starting. 

The expressions f^mmi} gli or ^ ^ ^ mean simply in 
a few days. 

We notice further as expressions for (frequently) 
tJDU? mm : these words to give them intensity are generally 
repeated e.g. iflQ flmi^iQ/mjtg^Ff milling d|j lun^^AVi?^ jjwufijS 

tllli ^iFiijld ajiwi^^inQ^^i^Qr] when Mr. Carlos Manuel 

was at that time in the capital Bangkok, we knew him 
intimately and he visited us frequently. 
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For the expression, ' in the very act,' we find -sgu e. g. 
00 nal»l siu si\\\' The steamer is on the point of leaving. 



We have already previously shown, that in the for- 
mation of verbs certain words are added which, to use the 
terminology of European grammar, stand to it in the 
relation of adverbs, and we must refer the reader further 
to the paragraphs on adjectives. 

We have given a few examples and add to these now 
as indicating ' Manner ' such words as iv\mu e. g. ini imnu 
Vit^ m tJi acting like a mad man, Mvi principally, m just 
aS| and in combination 9s m just as, in the same way, 

AduiiJJ3jmR\itjjw^m£l|'<nmma^iimm'yiiu- Like stupid 

people, who do not know their own strength nor that 
of others. 

mi fim infiiT] fi imnv. m |i tlarifenu^ftj dstnu ^j:i4FiA5' these 
two animals are like the (wise) councillors and those 

(who are stupid enough) to stand security for the capital. 

Further iJin much, ilti?J little, nn sufficient, ifi"u 
beyond. 

n uin \1q?j> i'vIiIj how much. 

As Locutions signifying ' Cause ' we have iwpi as in 
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the phrases iw|i ri, iv^^ m uu iv^^ mt]] ; further awjx, iwnmifu, 



iwnrri- 



Affirmation and Negative* 

As adverbs properly signifying affirmation and 
negation, we notice 4:> 4> ra, ii!]> •ff:> W for yes, Ijj and 

in combination \%Ai no, Ei^i do not, and further in 

combination with C, v\i ^\% tJQ 2 ill- 

wn:^i 2^1^ -sr^nisji f\ ii\m.T\m'r\ •] wi yi m £llli- Phya Lao 
will raise an army to fight my country ; I cannot find 
support anywhere. 

i^m not, no, which has however conversationally 
acquired the meaning of *no importance.' 

Whilst these words correspond to what may be 
styled adverbs, they can only be used by a superior 
speaking to an inferior, or to children. According 
to their nature, they are interjections. We find 
in answers to direct questions the phrase im III as 
affirmative ' begging for commands ' * zu befehl ' and in 
accordance with the position of the speaker, and the 
person addressed words are added, which as we have 
shown in the chapter on pronouns and modes of ad- 
dress, describe them respectively e. g. TitD JtJWJJ answering 
a person higher in rank, m'^t^z •dq ni answering a Prince 
and in answering the King wjq[iviiii4lTi Ti!] JtJ- 
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A female answering a person of rank would use 
the phrase i4i Fi-, and in answering a Prince fiFi: iu Afiri iu 

Siamese courtesy prescribes, that no direct negative 
be given, and thus we have for the negation, such 
phrases as i3J iv\u m\}, it does not appear to me, and 
words are added to indicate the position of the speakers 
\i ii^"U mi ifi^^ m%i nn:?^34Q3J I am not of the opinion of your 
Royal Highness. 

Conjunctions. 

The Words termed Conjunctions are, as we 
previously pointed out, not necessarily used as such. 
We find as, * copulative conjunctions/ n. ii^ and n f\ as 
well as, ii?) n ; this last expression occurring especialy 
in conversation ' and then ', and must not be confound- 
ed with U2f5n> where am is the sign of the completed 
action and n introduces a new subject, im mostly joins 
substantives. 

u?) s: w ^ w^iitjd'Qjj iQi id m w \v\ -^ Ali Vi'Uf] ?\7m vu v^^jiu mn n 

fti u^ iT\ iih 101 -sin r:2^^ iiii fi w ^ iDild 2^^ ^mllit^u ^9\ir\ 
Once Nai Dda, the Mahatlek, also went to the 

stable of the elephant Phlay Som, in order to mount 

it and take it down to the water. All the mahouts pro- 
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tested, but he would not listen, and he took the elephant 
from the stake (to which it was attached,) (and 
having done so) rode him, down to the water 
comfortably. 

s^ then, nu^ further, introduce a new subject, eJi^ 
as far as. 

sAM ^n urn m 3J"i Jti ^m nz^iiu^trnXviU um m l\^ nntiYi^ wj:i*Jl 

The Burmese on the other hand maintained, that 
formerly Ayuthya had sent tribute to Pegu, and that 
later on, and at the present time the old royal custom 
had been abandoned from the time the city was 
fortified, and that it thus became necessary to fight. 
When Phya Kralahom returned to give this message 
to the King, the King then said : These vile Burmese 
talk at random. 

Adversative conjunctions. 

As 'adversative conjunctions ' we have im but, also in 
conjunction with gi and m, e. g. m 7\y m ii^5 ami and in 
conjunction iiaju ri' iimi ti 7) and with the hypothetical con- 
junction vf\ iimi Ti- Further ajTViiis^i, iilj and iilj gi- 
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ujJii Ol>) ^\u wjr^lu^ SriintJin ini f^'ljj rqj dvi «fjJtu. But if 

he does not know the prescription of the Vinaya, he 
he is not fit to be a sama/m. 

uw yin^i WB^ tiiiu iTild ieii Aiiiiu wjtww^tqfi ixim"]. But 
Phya Tongu came in his turn frequently to the audience 
of the King of Pegu. 

Causative conjunctions. 

As 'causative conjunctions/ we find employed the 
words iw^ reason, cause, and in conjunction iw^ ni fi> m^ 

\^if\ il^Ai'^^ II iilu -n n^fiTj ifii ^r-a-uu mjjmuaj. His 

Majesty was pleased to take him into the service (to 
nourish him) because he was an old official, who knew the 
ways of Government. 

His Majesty Phra Naresuen having this time sent the 
army to proceed to Pegu, we cannot for this reason 
return by way of Kampheng Phet. 

wi^j wjrjrffQimTsnj iljr'tnnMriJ ^iM min im^ mu m%} y\m[n%i 
The Realm and th(3 People were suffering greatly 
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from sorrow and danger, as the King did not conform 
to the behests of good government. 

Subordinate conjunctions. 

As ' subordinates ' we find employed i^Q and im r\ 
in order that, so that ; f5> and recapitulating the sense 

In many instances the word \v\ can only be taken 
as a subordinate conjunction just as odi corresponding 
to Latin '' ne. " 

Sentences with a hypothetical meaning are intro- 
duced by the word m wh^n, if. 

^ ^ T11F) ^^ kti djryftjpin mh%\ ^^ ^njnvi |j dltj fl^ mtfu unj'si wsi^i 
msjg^ijCifi w^Bfin^ mi 1^ m idl^u iim iid^ Iw i^u n't^nuldlli idu 



riu •m^- 



If Phya Dharmasaranitibhakdi is of opinion, that 
the advice of any member of the Judicial council is in 
accordance with the Royal Law, let Phya Dharma Saranit 
sign such judgment together with the Judicial Council and 
affix his seal thereto, so that the Members of the Judi- 
cial Council who pronounce punishment may be guided by 
the orders of Phya Dhamnasaraniti ; let them not think 
they will suffer in dignity, lest the government should 
suffer. 
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Interjections. 

Whilst speaking of aftirmative adverbs the reader will 
have noticed, that almost all the single locutions used 
are of the nature of interjections, thus 's: 4i, uu ,i!]fi. 
We find further 3:Q: designating mild contempt and 
ironically used n^ ii\ The expression for pain is IQ^- 
In poetry to suit exigencies of the metre, we find at 
the end of the verse abu^ isu» us- 

The cry of workmen to encourage each other in 
their manual labour is : — mt^ isa^i iii^:ini le la^, and this cry 
is nearly always accompanied by some stanzas sung 
bv the headman. 

Calling attention in a solemn way, something like 
' oyez ' is gm. — 

tjiYili is something like 'by Jove' but it has not the 
connotation of profaneness. It is frequently heard, 
where the speaker wishes to show anger or mild 
surprise at an imputation. It is repeated as r\Y\\t wn h 

and QU'^'Siand Qvi'^^J impermanent, although not so fre- 
quently heard, has the same meaning. 

UJJ i4il5ii is a very common expression of surprise, 
and it is worthy of remark that, for pain as in 
the expression In^ ws Itiu the father is invoked, in all 
expressions of surprise and astonishment, the name of 
uaj mother enters. 
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To solicit favours, we find the expression a-^ iIk 
«ui, and this same expression enters in the words 

used by a beggar to solicit alms : — "^"i yoj i-sl iJn:f^ui a4i*Si- 
Other interjections and phrases heard in the streets 
need not find a place here ; they are plain and descriptive, 
and are taken mostly, as in other languages, from the 
relation of the sexes to each other. 



Iteratives. 

In the introduction we have already shortly noticed 
as a distinctive feature of Siamese the so-called Iter- 
atives. We have in the chapters treating on the differ- 
ent parts of speech shown the tendency of Siamese to 
analyse words which in Aryan Languages may be con- 
sidered simple. We have further shown, that in order 
to give force to an expression it is repeated. 

To this same tendency we trace the use of the 
iteratives, i.e., the amplification of words by differenti- 
ation. In not a few cases the word added really 
differentiates the sense of the word slightly, but in 
most cases these iteratives, heard only in spoken 
language or used in very familar style, add no new 
meaning to the word. In such cases we can but com- 
pare the Language used by mothers and nurses to 
children in describing e. g. the cat, as a Pussy cat. 
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In almost all cases we have to trace the origin of 
these expressions to a fondness of alliteration, as we 

find then in such familiar expressions yuw^ yuiiJJQ when 

speaking of gifts, which are not given unless returned 
at once, handing the cat, handing the pig, meaning 
a transaction, in which none of the parties loses anything. 

To the first tendency we may trace expressions 
such as QitJ ui QTU ini for bathing, bathing in water, bathing 
at the landing ; but if we hear the same expression again 
in fiu w ftu im for drinking water, we are out of our 
depth for an explanation. 

Further '^^ u^ for true. We may also explain such 
words as ^TitJ for disturbing, IJgou praying, soliciting 

iiu UQU for certainty fi^n pijqi considering, where a slight 
modification is added by the iteratives. ^n miu addicted, 

where both words have approximately the same meaning. 
ti3 UQU keeping profound silence (keeping quiet sleeping.) 
^rm^rtny well. 

In many cases however two words of the same 
meaning are used together only diflferentiated by the 
vowels, such as li ifi stupid, iii mu bent crooked, ^xi m] 
squinting, iju f u lean, m r\u beautiful, v\mv\ many, -pmr 'pnifu 

naughty. We find these iteratives especially in fami- 
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liar language used to express a certain amount of angej. 
and contempt e. g. lunj itintu e. g. 'ffQU im nm \u^ ^unw 
you like to collect these old things, ru dqr «3 ^w^ tnaii 

persons boasting they know Pdli, i-^ i^frn abbots of 
the Temple, used in contempt. 

The late King Mongkut in some of his edicts 
already protested against the use of these iteratives, 
such as yiun«QYiwi3 for soldiers, but usage proved also 
in this instance too strong, and the expression YiunSQ yiwtj 
for soldiers is of frequent occurrence in books considered 
classical. 

The general rule with regard to iteratives may be 
given, that when the meaning is not dififerentiated in 
any way by these iteratives, to use only^ the simple 
word, and this is done in official writings. 
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Appendix I. 



Palace Language.* 

We have in the coruse of our investigations had occa- 
sion to refer to the Palace language, as distinct from the 
language used conversationally. In the Palace language 
itself we have to distinguish firstly, between expressions 
for things adapted principally to the use of the King 
as distinct from those in common use, secondly the use 
of distinct words in addressing the King about matters 
of every day life, and here it is to be noticed that the same 
expressions are often used in preferene to the more com- 
mon ones in polite conversation. The tendency of the lan- 
guage is, if we may put it so, not to call *' a spade, a spade ', 
but an instrument used in gardening. There is the further 
tendency to avoid as much as possible expressions, which 
may lend themselves to an ambiguous meaning, or which 
by a simple transposition of sounds in consecutive words 
would convey an obscene meaning, or which may imply a 
bad omen, and that the language sometimes used by offi- 
cials went very much too far in this respect is shown by 
the edicts of H. M. King Mongkut, who protested against 
the use of words taken from Sanskrit and Pdli, because. 



* Cpr. Frankfurter : Die Siamesische Palastsprache in Gurupiij^kaumudi' 
Leipzig 1896 pag. 95-96. 
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forsooth, the familiar Siamese words might lend them- 
selves in market languages to a word of abuse with 
relation to the two sexes. The King rightly called 
this tendency "uttari," and the elephant, the charac- 
teristic animal of Siam is still called 'tay and not according 
to some of the numerous Indian expressions which 
were proposed. It can on the other hand not be denied' 
that the raison d'etre for employing Pdli and Sanskrit 
expressions is not always clear ; but it may be generally 
admitted according to the instructions issued to the 
mahatlek, the pages of the King : — 

s: nnti^Ji \^ ^jalil mis hu uw nn i^ nv^Yi^ 

Things which are known by a vulgar name or by 

an ambiguous name must not be so called in addressing 

the King; thus, for instance, the creeping plant eJfi^ 

(where ^ is the name of a caterpillar) dog, cat, 
crows, excretions, must not be so called. If you have 
to address the King on these matters, address Him in 
another way, so that it may just be understood. 

There is this tendency, which we have noticed in 
our chapter on Pronouns and modes of address to make a 
distinction in expressions of every day occurrence, in 
as much as they affect persons of different rank. 
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We have finally to mention, that the expressions 
mostly in use in the Palace language are taken from 
Cambodian and Sanskrit. Many of the Indian express- 
ions have come to Siam through Cambodian sources^ 
although it is of course in every single case difficult to 
prove this ; and consequently these words cannot with 
certainty be considered as a historical criterion. 

It was not my intention to give complete lists of 
these expressions. I have been guided in the selection 
by consideration of usefulness to the learner, that he 
may understand the peculiar gist of the language, and he 
has to be referred to the manuals published for the 
use of Koyal Pages for more particulars. 



Whilst the common word for to be born is if1^» the 
words used for a person of a certain rank are ^m and rliifiR 

Of the Royal family it is said, that they iJjr^pij o. g. 
\\i isHii Smiw^ iljft^wj w^Qjj isi wrQ^ m^ m^ a Princess was 

born to Prince Isaraphongse. The mother giving birth 
to a child is said to r^^b^^wj, whilst the familiar ex- 
pression is QQfi §n. The birth of a King is spoken of as 
mt nir«fiJXiw, and the birth of the Buddha is the um iJni^wJ 
the great birth, a word which may also bs used in connec- 



tion with the King. 
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The birthday of the King is spoken of as mSu 
WCTmii wjiwi and, curiously enough in speaking of the birth- 
days df the Princes and the highest officials, the Chinese 
expressions uirSw is used ; which shows the annual celebra- 
tion of these festivals to be of comparitively modern date. 

The common word for death is witJ, and this word 
is used in the first instance in speaking of all persons 
having no official rank. It is used for all wild ani- 
mals, except the elephant, and by an easy transition 
known in all languages, the same expression is applied to 
plants, leaves, grass, etc. For the elephant the proper 
term to be employed is gJij to succumb (German eingehen,) 
and this term may also be used with regard to domestic 
animals. — The term ti^ Aih riJjjj (karma) reaching the goal, 
we find now in general use ; although its use had formerly 
been restricted to persons holding an official rank: — 
wnijifnt iWTJ: fii iifi n?JiJ Phra Kiddhiteja reached the goal 

f)^ o^mjfiJjJJ (dsanna) reaching the unconscious state is 

used for officials of the rank of wj:^i ; whilst t^ ofl'snjjjj 
(anicca) reaching the transitory state is used for officials 
ranking with Ministers. 

t\^ ari ujrumw (maray^abhava) reaching the state of 
death now only applies, to priests, whether of official, 
standing or not, but it is the general term used in law. — 
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mw Bi^lli ^& tl W55fenlll Gn wsifen- On the 19th of June at 
about 5 p.m. Phra Phdm the scholar attained the 
mortal stage at the age of 25 years, after having been 
in the priest-hood for three years. m:w\ Skr. varshd 
year is the technical term used for years in the Priest- 
hood, and can otherwise only be employed in speaking of 
the lives of King. 

The term fi^ iiri f5n 1^^ (Skr. viraldya) being bereft 
of attachment, is said in speaking of the death of 
dependent Princes, and the highest official of state, such 
as the ffUim a-sI wn:u> a title given as reward of service 
performed for the state, and placing the bearer 
of the title at the head of Government. It would 
appear as, if the title, f^mm I'ri n^%}\ was during the pre- 
sent dynasty only bestowed on members related tj it. 
Reference must be made to the title of i4l wjrtJi ajwiptlnnr, 
whose title appears at the head of the civilians, although, 
the office does not as in Cambodia, seem to have been 
filled up regularly. 

For the members of the Royal family again a dis- 
tinction is made according to the rank they occupy, and 
practically only the grandsons of the King wsjqjj isl can 
be considered as belonging thereto ; as the great grand- 
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son wijQU TV^im and the great great grandson wjjqjj wa^ can 
have oflScial titles bestowed on them, and merge then their 
identity in the title, given to them. Cpr. the edict of 
Ejng Mongkut published in vol. 3 pag. 600 of wjsrfftlnjryl 

U2^ tl3:Tnw WTJ •] \u ?fffnj f\ a Bangkok 110. A V\im%\ isl can be 

raised to the dignity of wste^R A'SI* and as such may have 
the title of mu, corresponding, perhaps, to Royal Duke, 
bestowed on him. Amongst those Royal Dukes there is 
a difference in rank, corresponding to a certain extent 
to the titles of the officials, thus the lowest rank is 
nn4V\iu> then follows fijjj*^i4» n53JW?^;ii> njsjws: and nju^jJins 

For a V\\mi\ isl the expression for death is m %wmi lfe^y 
Skr. jivitakshaya vanishing of life. 

Princes are said to have come to the end of their 
exalted birth n\i wjrffuoj varajanma. The death of the pilrrff 

anciTiee wrongly translated " second King" is spoken of as 
^^Fiw having passed this life, or fig^R^ having gone to 
heaven. We read in history of Kings having died in the 
term of mm fc&im^ having gone to the heavenly abode 
Skr. svargagato. The same term applies to the death 
of the direct Heir to the Throne. 

^mm tf'te^ d TTQ^ UB Fffi ^ui^s wn4i v^x^m yiw tljrffos 

FiKi fii Vim ifCQ imM fi \\x i^f\ rS mt^ Ks^m^ wjrffviin^lli t>ff 

WJ5W1 iiw i«r?[s B^ \\i rraarutlw fc^ mvl\ mm^ In the Chula- 
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sakraj 926 in the year of the Eat, His Majesty the King 
of Hongsavadi (Pegu) was ill and on Saturday, the 7th 
day of the second waxing moon entered the heavenly abode 
at the age of 65 years, after having reigned 35 years. 

The common word for illness is tl:)^ or i^ti e. g. 
t|g?j di4 IjFi ; and the Priest is said to Biwin (Pdli dbddha) 
the word for Princes is ^^t'^ni (Pdli prajvara.) The 
names for illness used in official language are of 
foreign origin, jn to vomit becomes !)ii4yi4 , iB cough is 
njj^> d boil is nz^fifi speaking of the King, and is in official 
language gi?ui UFi ; f^^m cholera is srae^n UFi the dragon 
wind-illness. 

For ''eating" we find the words ^>i and u^n, which 
have always the connotation of contemptible,'^ and are only 
used amongst the lowest strata of the population ; fiu iTi 
to eat rice fiui vr\ to drink water are words of every day 
familiar occurrence ; whilst ^3J for drinking is not fre- 
quently heard. The polite word for eating is ItJilsryiTU, 

^ Cpr. the children's rhyme : — 

mm m \u 

You have the belly-ache ; to whom do you complain ; 

you devour everything, of the whole bunch of plantains 

not a single fruit is left. 
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Skr. praddna, to be partaking (of food.) The two meals 
of the Priest are called dU i*Sl the morning meal and 
tmiwu the midday meal, tm is of Cambodian origin, 
just as the word ifo^i (Skr. sevya) a word used in speaking 
of the meals of Royalty. By an easy transition it is 
said of the King to ifn^ jm^^flpi to reign, to enjoy the 
Royal Treasure, and a term formerly used of a Governor 
of a Province was fiu iSo^- 

Whilst the common word for to sleep is wnu* the 
expression ^m is used in speaking of the Priest; and 
for Royalty we find trnviu Cambod bantom ; i*ii ^ wjtmiYiJj 
retiring to rest. 

The words for the bodily functions are in polite 
language veiled expressions ; ^ faeces which, as we have 
seen, enters largely in composition to designate vicious 
addiction to a thing, such as ^ i3ji drunkard, can not 
be used. 

The expression ^s su is taken from Sanskrit, and we 
find then further for to urinate, the word il^nx- We have 
then the words m wilfi and m lui to void, and in speaking 
of Royalty we find mw3:mR"uwun> m wn iRfiu iij> 

The expressions ^n flo ^ m to wash one's hands and 
feet are replaced by 'Stk nzf^f\v\> 'Stj: wcunn Cambodian chom- 
reah ; mu w to bathe is m^ u^. 
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The movement from place to place id is expressed 
by the word miftj Camb, damndn, followed by words which 
indicate whether such movement takes place by water 
{ •vi'tf vi ) Tia^jJUFi jalamdrga or by land ( Ynnjn ) «ftifiuuR 
sthalamdrga. The expressions are preceded by the 
word i^^s Cambod, sdach Prince, and this word, it may 
be mentioned, is frequently heard in addressing a Prince 
and speaking of him^ as in the elliptic question if^m ail m 

has the Prince come, and the answer thereto ^"5 Ui mf(s 
not yet, or mil's uii he has come. 

Rest at a place in speaking of the King and Prince is 

iljrmj ( v\^^ )• 

iiiB m^s wj3Tfl mvs %n t^ wshts^ ti mvcs iJj»si wnm^j ^tzfm 

When His Majesty arrived at the Royal Palace, 
a guard of honour was in attendance at the Royal 
Palace, and the band played the National Anthem, and 
His Majesty then stopped at the Audience Hall on the 
east side. 

YiJi Cambod trong preceding words, signifies a state 
or action performed by Royalty, and it is in all cases used 
in an elliptic fashion, thus Yisi wn: rra^JTU was pleased (to 
enter) the Royal carriage viy^ iJi vi^t yi il^ mounted the Royal 
charger, ifijwniiviin^nAi was graciously pleased. 
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cJitj wK^t^lviy ^ iilu wKBJjRjJiwfi dsrmj!]^^ iiluwjriJi sjwipilrrff 
TiJi ipfem friviJlj ivus^^ m?is y\u "h W2^i^ tJiFi wuiu ^flj ^wjtj nniMwld- 

Phra Suriyothai the Queen dressed as Crown Prince, 
put on the King's armour, and mounted the male Royal 
elephant called Nag Binay Suriya. 

But vi« ought not to be used where the Royal action is 
already expressed by other words e. g. vintj 111 di f^nm ^ fittuim 
the King has taken cognizance. iDi y\ n^ tfuvijj retired 
to rest. 



In communicating in writing with persons of different 
rank, etiquette prescribes certain formalities. The common 
word fi4 is an equivalent to "To" and this on 
Postcards is the indication for the address t^ \n?j u^i 
More polite are the expressions ^i ui ^"J. ii45 fiqijj 3J1 iK 
and especially this latter is a term, which may always 
be used in addressing persons not holding the highest 
titles. 

A communication to an official with the rank of a 
wjtui is preceded by the word il^u ; whilst for those who 
hold a rank equivalent to the rank of Ministers of 
State the phrase nnti iliiu is used. In this way the two 
Ministers who stood at the head of the Civil and Military 
Department Injnirw ^wifilvi^^ njmrw njr^nwjj) were addres- 
sed and also the socalled -s^ig^fiajfi i. e. the four pillars of 
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the State i. e. Ministers at the head of the Palace 55 Capital 
m^y Treasury, Rm? Agriculture m According to a Law 
promulgated in 1892, and ameiided in 1894 all Ministers 
are of equal rank. Other Ministries besides the original 
six were created, and in communication with them the 
phrase nnu t^^u is used if the holder be a Noble, and 
nnti '^^ii he be a Prince holding such office. The same 

term however is also used to a Prince not holding an office. 
(See below.) 

In forwarding communications to these Ministers 
and the former judicial council the §n ^u vu mm an office 
now merged in the high judges of the Ministry 
of Justice, the phrase t nvu i ^"5 a4i viiu of Laosian ori- 
gin is employed, standing for mt iWUQ v?5 isl r\iuy e. g. ii!] viiii 
iM nntj 6^14 mmiva i4i viiu y\ ^yiV\n^ njr^itwsj I request you 

submit this communication to His Excellency the Minister 
of the Military Department. 

The word igf^ oi Cambodian origin tul, where it means 

'to place on the head' (i. e. the attitude formerly 
prescribed in addressing the King and offering anything 
to him) is used in addressing a communication to a 
Prince. 

To indicate higher respect, we also find the phra- 
ses -p^ inafi i^n nn:wjjQ3J tiQi^ iiri^ where v\7]%\ Cambdthwai 
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means everything given to Royalty. A letter to the King 
contains the indication in the form no wsnrifTnu y« iT\i^ ^a 

The communications used by the Ministry to the 
Commissioners and Grovernors of Provinces are called 
ifei wn> if they submit orders of a more private character ; 
and 2TTJ wn if they submit Royal orders. In the latter case 
the Minister, whatever his other rank may be, addresses 
these orders as the holder of the office. Thus the Minister, 
who as Treasurer had formerly charge of the Ministry 
for foreign affairs, held the title : TfiTU islwjtyi w murrn ifiii 

inn tSunn^iy^w w%*w\4rnitni*f iHi vim w tii tin nj3J wiw- 

The communications received from the Governors 
of Provinces are styled Iti titin, and the communications 
from the dependent principalities are styled ^nont^J illus- 
trious letters. 

The letter addressed from Sovereign to Sovereign 
is wj: Jiir fnm\ vara rdjasdsana ; whilst the King's letters to 
his officials and others are called wj: mrwtii^iTn- Royal 
autographs. 

Orders of the King if they are verbal are n7t nn:iii^, 
whilst those, which are to be promulgated in the form 
of Law by the responsible official to the people are 
wn: unjrrff^Qimj Royal orders. If these orders are given 
to any official in particular, the formula employed is e. g. 
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Khun Suvarn Akso received the Royal words 
which he placed on his head, by which His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to command that : — 

Otherwise the formula used, is : — 

fi wj: UJ3J jma^nu ^15 wn: m4|i^ ^jmwuiYi- These are His 

Majesty's words promulgated as Royal orders like the 
roaring of the Lion (i. e. to be heard every where.) 

In case in which new elements are introduced in 
Legislation, the Laws are promulgated by the King 
himself in a solemn Audience, in which the motives 
for such Laws are set forth, and also the date of 
promulgation in a preamble. The date chosen i^; one 
which is considered as an auspicious one. 



? ? ? 



ifiTtwm ^mt^ wjtiijSviYijjjm '^m^^^niru tiPiuYi5 171^1134 w^^yf| 
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ififci 1^ Q^ ^ ^ vi« wj: ^ui lijjij !fu ilni^lj i^lls Qon ui wj: fi lii 



riuQi 



May it be of good omen. In the 2439th year of 
the Buddha, and according to Lunar reckoning in the 
Chula Sakaraj 1258 in the year of the monkey, in the 
dark half of the month Phalguna, on the 14th day, and 
according to Solar reckoning in the Ratanakosindra Era 
115, in the month of March, on the 21st day, on a 
Sunday, in the fifth Dynasty, and in the 29th year, and 
on the 10358th day of the Present Reign, His Majesty 
Vara Paramindr Mahdchulala^ikdrana Patindr Devya 
mahdma/^kut Purusa Ratna Rdj Ravivamsa Varuttama- 

A 

vamsa Parivatr Varakhattiya Rajnikarotam caturant 
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Param mahdcakrvarti Edjsa/^kds Paramadharmika Mahd- 
rdjadhirdj Paramndrtha Pavitr Phra Chula Chom Klao 
the most Illustrious King stepped out to the north side of 
the Palace Amarindr Vinichay Mahaisvariya to the north 
side under the nine storied umbrella under the jewelled 
ceiling, where there were assembled in audience the 
Members of the Eoyal Family, the Ministers, Privy 
Councillors, Councillors in Law, officials, the scholars, 
the Royal Attendants on the part of Soldiers and 
Civilians according to their Rank. There the Royal 
Orders were placed reverently on the head to be 
brought to the knowledge of all. 



This appears to be in modem time a substitute of 
the old formula in which one of the officials addressed 
the King to call his attention to the necessity of some 
new legislation and when such Laws were likewise 
promulgated in solemn audience. 



A fuller title than that above given is only used 
on rare and solemn occasions such as on the occasion 
of the sacred water rite, the bestowal of golden letter 
patents on the elevation to a Royal Dukedom and to 
the highest dignities of state. 
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It is as follows; ~ 



nn wm jnji?ls mz iljJjuYiJiJvn s^wia^ju; uf\w/\^ iyiw^ jjvnuipg 



■'' dffim ^fS.^nTfi4n t: 



• • - • • ... 

mu ^^ui«^ fiw^ iYiwTQe^Tj lwm«^ in^jRijiuA spy flmw mm lYin^n 
yJnw '^M Rnfi ^rsjnji wQw tJjrTn vnati iiIjsj nuj^ "ff^^n^ff dnjij 

« 

^«^^Ti3JiR^i fij^y ^FiJj iR-Bi Irnj ufyjUA ^m «fu«fyunfiuFij g^niunrm 
fi«^n ijwi tJlnj ui^n Qtiuli umi e^QjrjVi'u irnr mjw 'imw rIuyij 

uwd^^i ia^8^J ofen ^ifTwj Rlfe^ tudmit^ui ^vn uju jT?n fiiRm fi^w 
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It will be seen, that the epitheta from which these 
titles are formed, are taken from Sanskrit, and that 
they are in accordance with the exalted position reserved 
to the King. 

We finally have to mention the diplomatic title, 
which is used in Royal autographs and in decrees 
conferring honours and decorations. 

nriWnJI T?iT T^T T2^T TJ 

The official English translation is the following ; — 

Somdetch Phra Paramindr Maha Chulalonkorn, 

Phra Chula Chom Klao, King of Siam, both Northern 

and Southern, and all its Dependencies &c. &c. &c. 

Laos, Malays, Kareans. 



Appendix II. 



ON THE NOBLES OF SIAM. 



In the examples we have selected to illustrate the us- 
age of the language,we had to use, in speaking of persons, 
official titles, of which we have not given European equi- 
valents. The reason is obvious, in as much as none of the 
titles correspond to those in use in European languages,and 
as only vague notions regarding these Siamese titles exist, 
and as on the other^hand a true knowledge of Siamese cus- 
toms and history can not be gained without them, we think 
it is not inopportune and not alien to the purpose of this 
grammar to reproduce here the essay which was written 
by His Majesty the King " on the Nobles of Siam," in the 
year 1886, adding thereto only such few remarks, as will 
make the matter treated in it clearer to foreign readers. 
With regard to the members of the Royal family, we have 
already in the chapter on the Palace language given the 
necessary explanations regarding their rank, and we 
may furthermore refer to ; — Gibert E. : La Famille 
Roy ale de Siam in " Bulletin de la Soci6t6 Acad^mique 
Indo-Chinoise 2e s^rie t iii Octobre, 1883." 
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His Majesty writes as follows : — 

flw hjj rm ijJB ii ^^ impnmiR ii^Jl fi 3J Qsvlflpf ii ^^ tti 

\fe^ fi li i) ^fi^j afe^ tiQi^ fif5 W5:i4i iiejuFiu idu l^v^^^ i^n Ih JTfffn? idu 
m nu 1% jiTQ^ iS(n ub^ InS iFi^i wj: i4l iieju fiu ii iS^ wfw 

Piu 111 mid idu nu iliiu mrmj Bji a^^jq aCq wjiisi liejufiu i?^u qi 

|i uu pu ARii \u n-fffiu iTi irw u^Jq fi 1^ \^\1 e^Ds m? ^i^ •] tli rqijj 
3J1 nnu p ii2i 1% Ivild m im ^^ mimj «"w •] m^ sjwifi ilin |i um 
B^4 ^R fj^u Tj^^ d!]^ Ri fi s: nnu ig« ^^ din trw rq^ wiK^b trw idu 

mrnj fi m%i imu %}^ hu\d 9\ g^: ^^ «] wui Sim \\ in y wj 
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A^y imt^y 3j"in iwn: ypijl^j ti msjti'u urn rliwu^ imm^TiR 

^uvni w5:a41 umm m^ m mi m upi mifiui tioo §ulil yn 
im im vn^ m^ ^jj am jjw^ i^n 4^ Aiii4 nenj t^uut^ m iw iil5"ii«g 
lu Tw m4 t\ mm-] im Gnoo wjtAsI iidufiii vij^ pil im iwn: idu 
Fiu 1% Q^ In^ im^ imt iv\f nwi r\m uvo^i i^n imi fi iilu nju 

^Finj Si n^i n^u ay •] fii fiiv5 uitj villi JiJ ^nji tJpiJ s: i) mifiui 

ifeu fl idu ^ ?Ji AfiJi uufiQ '^m Fi\4 YmJ;j 3Jin nri ^•uvni 4i fi 

mPiyi §ri •] n534 Qt4 '1 ^'^^ du aw^ vi du lypij ^uuii fi e^Ki^j^ djniTJ wiw 
Uj Ij'ii -s: d'u Eiij"wl3 raid djtmj wfii idu |] In^ im^ lli ffi nnui^r 
W5:i4i uejufiu uii u^ dj-rnij wui dy | iWFi '^?j1Ii m djmu wfii 

sAli fi ifiuj§iii^ du f) iltjfi!] 3Jin 

•puuTi 4i du ijjijm^3J fi miv\w m mXm'wu su fii tjpiptju 

fi idi d\4 avEii fiin won wfii ditj viv^u mu wfii di^ wa^ Seiu 

uu^i ig^Tilwj wa^^w Til ^u lli njij dliu viwu rl dulw? wa^^w viwij 
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Iviy iilu I si^j tri itiulwj wg^;^ viwTj nu ayiw mi 4^ du i4l 

uefi fii iim iiJ\4 ?r!]^ diu \^mii t aii ^f\ ihnti nu m An 

7\ ^ u^ iA«Q lu ug^i 2T^ Isj 3J 7m Pin ^ iilti wa^ iIqu tiI frm cJi^ 

uufiQ mi 71 yiv\i5 ieii •dqi nn ilsu ieii Tiu ~ ^^bAWbi r\^v iwQqu 
BiJT^ i'ff'u Eion f!j iA'on iSq^ vSq m im san ijuti'w ijn Fini lu 
j5iiiw\i^ YiWTj W2^ tmM Tu 2Tm e!Jiu § ti viiu B5JR 3jw i^mi uf\ du wq 
wiJl B^ eJi^ nt^u mn 7\ ^yiV\ m i^l wy gra^w umn eJiu wa^ fjsu 

«r3^w v^j: nsr^^itwij di^ inwij nj3J Su *] usn sm uu ^^ Ii4 

i^iti^ f}^ uim W5:as1 AidiAfiu m^AFiii^ aiIu aaw Iia q^ 1\4 tiinj^ un 
Atlu ^ j^u 3134 UTUj^ ^ s: n: AnruTi aa^ AAsn aS^ wf^ dinti Ciu w"w 

gig »n A^Ti AA«^ nu qu '^ l^j fi biiai-s ^t mmj tmjTi ^^1j lu 
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nftj Qu •] fi du fijij Iwnj *] lli usn sin m^j 3jwifi Iyih mjj 
wj: fijtg^itwaj 4i du nj3J tiq^ e^T avi "] 

e5iuw\4i •fuu'w vm iM ^1 itlu njjajiuiijj w ujn ii?i fi^ ^3Ji^*« 

"^^ Rfirnr ci<^^ Atlu iiuti ^u JJ1 ^'J u mm %\w\ i^ui tiri leo eJi^ ^ wa^ 

i4lwn:yi m WJ3J mi 5} i*nwn:iii ujjj^Jilnjru wn; ^ufij fti2^ i4%ij:yi 
{?i 71 <^ ^pisjjf'uu ida^ ri idu mm m mm^y^ yu ti m m id 

h i4i ueju?i\4 du Is iflfi^ mjFi ajw i^rvnufi ^ du e^i aCbi <^^^uji ti 
idu rf; iflo^ ^u it\m intii^vimf idu ^q i^Q^ vi idu e^Siiwiii 

wjt^i if^wfilTf^ Ti nj3J gJfejj wj: 51to 4^ idu fiu ^Hvi •dbi W5r 

ivi ii&luSu wj:iii jrir ^m^fi ri n53J wj: ^fmf\ m n^ tnnj^ ia^'o 
•m dill viwif w?^ ilou tti mil yiwij n li w?^ il^u ^ ri 's: si^ i^'o 
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jjwimjtJIi iilu |i jfifen Ih4 u?i siii Du I!j IHa thI uejufiu wsr^i 

^ am wn: JTff mm/ 4nd ui ^q as^I uej\4p)u vild;^ u^ iilu |i 

Jtj r\n tijsj jTfftfi^ nu u^ dj:m(^ wk: jiti nt]Piu gm ^v *] wsryi plviu 
iimj wunmi njij wj: ^!^i u^m ^nu Ihm mm itiuj-s n-ff nt;iii nfu-n 

\uiu iim fi^ iim WQfi mu 4^ idu vi I^^bi^ won mu vild;^ 4^ du 



nu iSi uw wn:?ji nn ifum m mmi e»oooo 



(TEAKSLATIOJ^) 
ON THE NOBLES OF SIAM. 

The nobles in our State are not an hereditary class as 
in Western countries. The custom regarding them is 
near to that prevailing in China, where dignity and office 
are combined. If a person has a dignity, he occupies at 
the same time an office. If he leaves such office, his dig- 
nity ceases, unless the King allows him to keep his dignity 
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on account of services rendered. For that reason most of 
the nobles remain in the Government service during life 
time. If the nobles of rank have children, they present 
them to the King to enter the Government service as 
Royal Pages, to be employed in small matters near the 
person of King, and they then receive a small allowance. 
If they thus enter the Government service near the person 
of the King, they have an opportunity of paying attention 
to and listening to the Government work regarding which 
the nobles and officials address the King, and the King 
gives his orders. They are thus initiated into Govern- 
ment work. If the King sees, that a person gets thus ac- 
quainted with Government work, he will be employed in 

examining some matters, on which he will have to report 
to the King, and he will be employed in giving' orders re- 
garding the Government work. The Page will then have 
to learn the mode of addressing in speaking or in writing, 
and this is done in the form of essays, until the King sees, 
that the person is fit to enter, and receive an official place 
in the Government service, and he will then be raised in 
dignity by small degrees. But such promotion has noth- 
ing to do with the rank held by the father. Because, if 
any noble has a good son, who has proved himself to be 
such and, the King sees, that he is worthy of being in the 
Government service, and thus continue his father's family 
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tradition, he will be raised in dignity to continue 
his father's family. But there are many who cannot con- 
tinue the family, because they are not worthy like their 
fathers. 

The dignity mark of noblemen who are thus creat- 
ed by the King amounts from 400 rais upwards. Only the 
Pages specially attached to the King's service (literally 
those wearing silk) who, as was explained before, are the 
sons of nobles have a dignity degree of 300 only. The 
King appoints them himself, because they are attached to 
his person, and for that reason also the Department of 
Pages is a more important department than any other, and 
even if the person who receives his official instalment has 
only a small dignity-degree, he is more respected and fear- 
ed by people, than a noble who has a higher dignity degree 
in any other Government Department. This is done be- 
cause he is the son of a good family ; but whether he will 
continue good cannot be known ; however, he is near to 
the Royal person, and receives his commands direct ; and 
he may also more easily address the King, and thus he has 
more honour. 

The nobles from olden times have been divided into 
two classes. One forming the military class, the other that 
of the civilians. All lieges who are dependent on the 
Military Department, remain lieges of that department, all 
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lieges dependent on the civilian class remain in that de- 
partment. In case the service of the civilians is wanted, 
PhanPhut, who holds an office in the Krom Mahathai, 
employs them ; if they belong to the class of soldiers, 
Phan Thep, an official of the Kalahome Department, em- 
ploys them. 

But even if the population is thus divided into two 
classes,it must be understood, that in case of war, both clas- 
ses will have to assist in war, whether they are officials or 
lieges. In truth it may be maintained, that in time of peace 
both classes may be considered as civilians. They are only 
so divided,that one may know their origin. If they appear 
before the King in audience the civilians are on the right 
side of the King and turn their face to the left ; and the 
soldiers on the left and turn their face to the right. So it is 
said, the soldiers appear in audience on the right and 
the civilians on the left : and a space must be left in the 
middle for receiving the guests of State (e.g. envoys) in the 
same way as the audience is generally given. 

At the head of the soldiers and the civilians stand the 
Prime Ministers as Chiefs,who hold the title of "Master of 
the multitude," viz., Samuha Nay ok for the civilians, and 
Samuha Phra Kralahome for the soldiers. All other de- 
partments are dependent on them, but not in such a way 
that they are under their direct orders. They have only 
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to obey the commands of the King. They are dependent 
only as far as the Government lists go, and they are includ- 
ed in the lists for the performance of Government work 
and for the distribution of the yearly allowance. They 
have to present the Government lists of the clients and do 
other work. They have not the right to give orders to 
any other great Department of State, unless it is 
dependent directly on the Mahathai or Kralahome. 

The rank of nobles was first instituted in the reign of 
Phra Boramatrailokanarth, who reigned in Ayuthia in the, 
Chula Era 696(B. C. 1434) and thus the custom was derived. 
The Prime Minister on the side of the civilian holds the 
title of Chao Phya Chakrkri, and of the soldiers Chao 
Phya Aggamahasenadhibodi. The next lower rank is occu- 
pied by the 4 Chatustambh, viz., for the Treasury, Chao 
Phya Sri Dharmaraj,for the Palace Chao Phya Dharmadki- 
kom, for the city (guardianship of the town) Chao Phya 
Yomaraj, for Agriculture Chow Phya Boldeb. The word 
Chatustambh means literally the four supports. 

Following these Ministers, Phya Siharaj Dejojai is 
the commander of the army, and Phya Siharaj Riddhikrai 
is the commander of the fleet. All these eight persons have 
a dignity of 10,000 rais and their functions are described 
according to ancient tradiiion as follows : the King is the 
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head of the State, the two Prime Ministers are the eyes of 
the State, the four supports are the body and the feet of the 
State, and Dejo Siharaj (the commanders) are the hands of 
the State. Of ancient ofiices which have come down 
from olden time, there are immediately following the Mi- 
nisters,the six Montri (Councillors), viz.,Phya Phet Phixai 
the chief of the defence of the Palace, a person closely re- 
lated to the King, Phya Rajsubhavadi,the Chief of the Re- 
gistrars Department, who keeps the lists of the population 
of soldiers and civilians. If persons are wanted for service, 
they must be called out with the cooperation of the Regis- 
trar's Department. Phyg. RajbhakdiKhlang Mahasombatti 
has charge of the funds of the State, which he collects and 
for the expenditure of which he is responsible. Phya Phra 
Sedet commands all Priests of the Kingdom. Phya Sri 
Bhuprija the Chief of the Scribes keeps the originals of the 
Royal Laws ; he has charge of the correspondence of the 
King with other Sovereigns, and he receives the Royal 
commands. Royal Edicts and petitions. Phya Uthai 
Dharm, the Chief of the Royal apparel and Crown has 
charge of the Royal presents and Royal appurtenances, 
and he gives orders in the arsenal, where the arms, which 
serve for the defence of the State are kept, and he has 
also to guard the Treaties made with Foreign Powers. 
All these nobles have a dignity degree of 5,000 with excep- 
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tion of Phya Phra Sedet who has 10,000 rais. 



It will be seen from the preceding, that the constitu- 
tion of Siam was from of olden times a feudal one; the 
people were divided under chiefs appointed by the King, 
generally speaking into the two classes of civilians and 
soldiers: in these classes there were a number of divisions 
(nj3J), and at the head of each was an official. The Siamese 
were agriculturists and consequently their dignity was de- 
fined by the amount of fields, which they were able to 
work. The ordinary free man wa« supposed to 
be able to work 25 rais [1 rai = 133 J ft. sq.], and 
again this scale was made the foundation of any compen- 
sation (wergeld) to be paid for any injury, the amount of 

which is defined in the njum^ ( ViUmf] ilai nr|^3JitJ Ivi^ vol. 1 
p. 95 in a law issued by the King Ekathotsarot A.D. 1593.) 
This wergeld was fixed in such a way, that in case where 
the two persons were of unequal rank the amount of the 
compensation to be paid was calculated on the higher scale. 

What may be called the official nobility begins only 
with a dignity degree of 400 rais and rises then according 
to the office occupied up to 10,000 for the highest Min- 
isters of State. 

In a few instances at the appointment of a Somdet 
Chao Phya the dignity marks were made higher, and this 
is also the case with members of the Royal family. 
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The titles bestowed show in most cases the functions 
of the nobles or their special attributes in the official hie- 
rarchy, and such titles are in some instances adopted from 
Indian mythology as designating certain offices. Thus tJJJJTff 

Skr. Yama,w?iiYiw Skr.Bala deva gi^iYi?^Skr.Ydsudeva a name 
of Krish/ia, and we must put in this category also 

the name of p\}'m of the '' Sun family " as de- 
signating the highest official nobles in the 

Land. For a full list of the titles see wiw^o Ajm 

nrjWJJitJ ifiouYiy vol. 1. page 124, (frequently published since 

1873, Bangkok Printing Office of D. B. Bradley.) 

The titles are, commencing from the highest, the iol- 

lowing j^rij ifis i4l m:tn. islwjr^i, n^^\ i-tiwilu. wj:, 'S^u, w«3^. 

^•u, '^i Vihxi, fiTUU. imvitnu- Of these titles isi Vitxi. stu, ^t 
designate officials in the Royal Page Department. For the 

^u w6u nimi imviuitJ chiefs of the serving classes, no official 
installations papers ^ujaji urn are issued, as their dignity 

is under 300, and they would as a rule be appointed by 
the responsible Ministers on a VMm iljrviQ'U- In the same 
way the officials in the Provinces holding the titles of Vi^'^ 
and ^14 receive in most instances only a paper from the 

responsible Minister. It may be mentioned, that they 
were anciently supposed to represent locally under the 
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Governor i4l iSti^ the offices occupied in the Capital by 
two Prime Ministers and the •^^a^FiJjn. 

We have already given details about the -titles of 

2^jj ifi-s isl wk:!j> and with regard to the titles of i4i wsr^i 
it has only to be mentioned that those of the first rank 
are called, inn p and those of the second class i\n. 

A special dignity is conferred on all officials from the 
rank of Phya upwards by the bestowal of golden vessels 
and other marks of dignity such as Ivory litters. 

In some instances we find in ancient writings titles 
like Qon ^a Bun wg^o^. Eitin wj:, nnu ui, where oan appears 

to have the meaning of ^m '^honourable" thus Qsnin, cor- 
responding to the Cambodian oknha, is imj:ui and it may 
be mentioned, that in many instances the official hierarchy 
of Siam and Cambodia is identical. (Cpr. Leclere : 
Recherches sur le Droit Public des Cambodgiens, Paris 
1894.) 

The titles n^ and wjrin are of Sanskrit origin vara and 
varyas meaning excellent and more excellent. The title 

ra^^ ^"U v\3Ji4 would appear to be the original ones. 

We may compare vjj:nTO^"iQFn3 np irli mi^ y\ ^ mu f\u nnnmm 
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He was pleased to give names to the nobles in accord- 
ance with their land-holdings, putting at the head of the 
soldiers Samuh Phra Kralahom,and of the civilians Samuh 
Nay ok ; making Khun Miiang, Phra Nakhonbal ; making 
Khun VangjPhra Dharmadhikorn; making Khun Na, Phra 
Ksetra; making Khun Khlang,Kosadhibodi all with a dig- 
nity of 10,000(rais).It is worthy of notice that in the ancient 
Departments of State, according to the Law the next high- 
est title to the chief was ^u thus -pu jrffCiii^i ^tl?) Tm$\ noww5::y> 
wilu Ri ^wiYiw now wjr^T 

With regard to modern practice great alterations 
necessarily took place by the abolition of the office of the 
two Prime Ministers as such, by the Royal Decree of 
April 1st, 1892, instituting a Council of Ministers of equal 
rank amongst themselves. Furthermore exigencies of the 
State and the intercourse with foreign nations made great 
changes in the original constitution necessary. New offi- 
ces and Ministries had to be created and to the ancient 
ones still existing new attributes had to be given and thus 
it happens that in many instances the title bestowed on a 
person does no longer correspond with the office he holds. 



Appendix III. 

CHRONOLOGY OF SIAM. 

The three eras most frequently met with in Siamese 
Documents are the Buddha Era, the Mahasakaraj and the 
Chulasakraj. This last one was up to April 1, of the year 
1889, when the Ratnakosindr Era was introduced the one 
in common use. The three ancient eras have that in com- 
mon, that they are lunar-solar, i.e., whilst the days of the 
months are reckoned according to the age of the moon, we 
find, in order to make the months correspond to the act- 
ual seasons of the year, of which three are counted, viz. 

lii IhM ( Pii^mi9\:sz^ ) hot season, lii du ( xrfuefis:^ ) 

rainy season, and ui ViXiv ( iwmiwa:g ) cold season , in 

every 19 years seven intercalary months introduced, and 
furthermore,if the vulgar reckoning of the age of the moon, 
of alternately 29 and 30 days should not correspond with 
the actual constellation, an intercalary day is introduced 
in the seventh month (about July) the month before the 
commencement of the Buddhist retreat (Vasso) i4i xsn- 

The Buddhist Era commences,as is known,on the full 
moon day of May 643 B. C, the day ascribed to the birth 
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day and NirvAna of the Buddha. The months are reckon- 
ed from full moon to full moon in accordance with the 
actual constellation of the moon. 

The names of the months are of Indian origin viz: — 

'iirnijjiR i*ffj[jJiR Bi^iB^iR ?r"i3UjjiP( wviti5ijvi34ipf Bi^iisji^ nfinr^Jiw 

flRftjiJiR t^Ru^ipf jj-mrmR ej^mjjipi spijjjipf- 

The Chulasakaraj commences with the year 638 
A. D. and a right calculation of its commencement and its 
relation to the Indian ^Era has been made by the French 
Astronomer Dom. Cassini (cpr. Laloubere : Du Royaume 
de Siam Regies de V Astronomie vol ii.) Marsden in his : 
(Chronology of the Hindoos. Philosophical Transactions 
vol. 80 p. 576 writes as follows : — 

'' The French Astronomer Dom. Cassini by an ingen- 
ious deduction from no very circumstantial data, inferred 
that it (the Siamese Era) must have for its aspects a mean 
conjunction of the sun and moon, which happened on the 
21st March 638 of the Christian Era. This preceded by 
a few hours the commencement of the established Hindoo 
year,to which it was evidently meant to be accommodated, 
though it is by him referred to the vernal equinox, which 
took place two days earlier. The length of the Siamese 
solar vear he found to be 365d. 6h. 12' 36" and con- 

4/ 

sequently 1152 of them should expire on the 11th April 
1790, when the sun enters the Indian Zodiac, being 560 
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years later than the Era of Salaban." The 
Era of Salaban, (Sdlivahana) here referred to is 
the Mahasakaraj of the Siamese and Cambodians which 
commences with the year 78 A. D. 

As we stated before the reckoning of the year is lunar; 
there are twelve months in the year which are simply 

enumerated as imu QltJ» imu t* imxi ^13J» imu ^ etc. 

The year commences in the fifth month (March 
April), and the intercalary month is added after the eighth 
month, which is then called respectively ifiqu uiJr and 
i^QU ud^ f^m uiJr or i^m^y\ and ^pij^vi- 

The month:^ are alternately of 29 and 30 nights, the 
even months having thirty nights. The months are 
divided into two halves : the bright half (waxing) of the 

9 - 

moon of 15 nights, TW TIU' from new moon to full moon, 
and the dark half (waning) from full moon to new moon 
TiiU53J- In more formal writings these are called accord- 
ing to the Indian nomenclature jjnttnM bright half, and 

mwdnw dark half. 

The solar (stellar) year commences, when the sun 
enters the sign of Aries (Mesa). This is called the jjwna^mn'un, 
when the index of the year is changed. At the end of the 
lunar year the names of the animals, after which each year 
is named is changed. 
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As in other countries of the Far East, thfe years ftf fe 
divided into cycles of sixty years. In each cycle of sixty y^ai^s 
the names of the twelve animals after which each year u is 
named return five times, viz. ^ifi mouse, n^ ox> -dtu tiger, 
iv\x hare, %iiu dragon, mm snake> mm horse, mm goat, mr] 
ape, ixm cock, so dog, ijm pig. In more formal writings 

we find the Indian equivalents employed viz. ^^rr 9^n:» 

min^ fimt^ uiFi:» miiity m^^ inmui^ liiMt^t^ prig:» Imi:? ^m- The 
year itself is called gfJ^^ns:- 

As the years occur in the circle of 60 years five times, 
and as the single years are enumerated from one to to ten 
in the decade, no mistake can be made with regard to the 
particular year in the circle. The enumeration of the years 
according to decades is as follows : — 

mn^u first of the decade, Iviprn second, pBf^n third, 

^m'mv] fourth, tlKj-^Hfi fifth, un^n sixth, mnu seventh, 

-J 
m^^n eighth, un^r\ ninth, mu^slFffi last of the decade, and 

thus tJ 'jfgFi, which is the first year in the first decade, would 

be the third in the second, the fifth in the third,the seventh 

in tjie fourth, the ninth in the fifth and would not occur in 

the last decade. 

A date given would, therefore be as follows : — 

uiQu <yYij imxi 3 w nmuf\ ri tl u^ uw^n rninii eiegw' 
Monday, the eleventh day of the waxing montli of the 



SQCQud moon, in the year of the ox, the ninth of the decade 
1239. 

Qu QifiRCj iriBU w1 ^u w1 ^1 d TiTU sjI itlti i4wm rniDTf e^isQcn^- 
Sunday, the fifth day of the waxing moon, of the fifth 

month of the year, of the tiger; still the ninth of the decade 

123ft. 

Monday the fifth day of the waning moon of the fifth 
month of the year of the tiger the last of the decade 1240. 
In writing the following formula is used, e.g. 

Til \ffl + fii rS "^n rfnmi e^fegw' d u^ "uw pin where the number 

to the left indicates the day of the week, to the right the 
month; the number written above the cross, the days of the 
wa^^ing moon ; whilst days of the waning moon are placed 
below. 



A week of seven days is likewise known to the Siam- 
ese ; the name of the days, corresponding to those in 

European languages, are as follows : iti !]iflpi(j Sunday, 

iUsimj Monday, fliiJJFna Tuesday, tUi^ew Wednesday, ^ 

wt]W*MiJ^ Thursday, ^^n5 Friday, lu iff^ Saturday. The 

names 9ir^ taken from Indian la^g^age3. 

We find in oflicial writings the following names used: 
—for Sunday ^'Hiqu and fiirs 5 for Monday suYinu and 
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ffrf^TD ; for Tuesday ^jjgu ; for Wednesday jfmns ; for Thurs 
day jyra ; for Friday ^nnu ; for Saturday ^«f3TU • 



The present official era "Ratnakosindr" was introduc- 
ed on the 1st April, 1889. Its commencement was laid at 
the removal of the capital to Bangkok in 1781, after the 
destruction of Ayuthia by the Burmans. It corresponds 
entirely in its calculations with the Gregorian calendar. 
The months are called after the sign of the Zodiac, viz. : — 

April ii^uiMM Aries ; May wtjWmRjj Taurus ; June 
fi^uitJU Gemini ; July njngiFijj Cancer ; August S'WkRJJ 
Leo ; September rmtJiyti Virgo ; October fm^iu Libra ; 
November wt]fe^smuu Scorpio ; December feiRjj Sagit- 
tarius ; January sjnnFiJJ Capricornus : February tJiJJXi"ml^ 
Aquarius ; March JjtnFisj Pisces. 

A full explanation of the mode of calculating was 
given by Prince Devawongse in the official Gazette on the 
introduction of the Era (March 31st, 1889). 



It has to be noticed, that in the astrological writings 
of the Brahmans two other Eras are met with, the com- 
mencement of which are laid the one ffu "^tvz ?fU li 100 years ^ 
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before the commencement of the Buddhist Era, and the 

other 'ff:^iihJ 86 years before the commencement of the 
Buddhist Era. 

It must finally be mentioned, that the dates given in 
different Siamese books and manuscripts are in many in- 
stances difficult to verify, in as much as there are at the 
present time only extant modern compilations of old man- 
uscripts, the originals of which have been destroyed in 
the conquest of Ayuthia by the Burmans. 

Light on the history of Siam, and explacations with 
regard to its ancient culture can only be got, 
if an archaeological survey is undertaken and searches for 
manuscripts are made in temples. It may prove, that this 
last hope is futile, in as much as even palm leaves will not 
withstand the ravages of the insect world of a tropical 
country. 



